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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia, with a 
Narrative of a Residence in China. By 
Peter Dobell, Counsellor of the Court of 
H. I. Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 2 vols. 
12mo.. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

TuEsE Travels are full of interesting ad- 

ventures, and relate many curious particulars 

both of Siberia and China (in the latter of 
which countries the author remained between 
seven and eight years), which will be both new 
and entertaining to readers. He landed in 

Kamtchatka in 1812, and journeyed through 

Siberia, giving a much more favourable account 

of that frozen region than we have been ac- 

customed to hear: but his previous visit to 

China in 1798, though it forms the end of the 

second volume,* possesses more attraction for 

us in the way of extracts, and we shall illus- 
trate the work by a few selections bearing on 
the customs, &c. of the Chinese, as observed by 

a European, who had better opportunities 

than common for acquiring correct informa- 

tion: — 

‘“*T have been told that the whole military 
force of the empire is upwards of a million of 
men. This may be true; but I will answer for 
it there never existed an army of the same 
numerical force, so feeble, so little adequate to 
the defence of the country, or so perfectly igno- 
rant of the art of war. In the province of 
Fokien, civil wars have occurred between two 
powerful clans, which the military were unable 
to quell. Indeed, they never attempt it, when 
eight to ten thousand men of a side meet to 
decide some family quarrel. They look calmly 
on until the affair has had its bloody issue, 
when they intrigue with the stronger party, to 
deliver over for trial some of those whom they 
have conquered. The governor then despatches 
a flaming account to Pekin, relating the victory 
obtained over the rebels; and asks permission 
to cut off the heads of the prisoners. On re- 
ceiving an answer (always in favour of cutting 
off heads), those poor wretches suffer punish- 
ment, and there ends the affair. There is a 
sect in China, very formidable, called ‘the 
Celestial Fraternity,’ who, certainly, if what 
the Chinese say of them be true, have some 
influential characters among them, by whose 
intrigues many of the revolts we have read of 
have been produced. Although the fraternity 
at Canton is said to be composed of gamesters, 

rs, pirates, and the very dregs of society, 
these men, being very daring, do oftentimes 

— police. Their object, I have been told, 

18 the subversion of the Tartar dynasty. * * 
“The perfection of the mechanic arts in 

China cannot be denied in certain instances ; 

but this is evidently not the result of a regular 

combination of scientific improvements. It ap- 
pears to be the effect of the laboured experience 
of ages, brought slowly and difficultly to a cer- 
tain point, where it is stationary, and cannot 
advance further, until science shall dispel the 


_——~ 





* He also went to China in 1903 and 1820. 





prejudices of habit and the clouds of ignorance. 
There is certainly a superiority in several of 
their silk manufactures, as it regards the gloss 
and the fixing of the colours, and the rendering 
them so bright and permanent; but this is not 
produced by any secret mordant or process 
unknown to Europeans. I was once present 
at the dyeing of silks; and, on examination, 
found the process conducted in the simplest 
manner, with the commonest mordants used in 
England. They know very little of the chemical 
agents,* the use of which has become so com- 
mon in Europe; and the brightness and per- 
manency of their colours must be derived from 
a very nice experience of the application of the 
mordants, the climate, and other favourable 
and concurring circumstances. Owing to the 
cheapness of labour, a very large number of 
hands are employed; therefore the work goes 
on with a rapidity almost beyond conception, 
and the silks are immediately hung out to dry, 
during the prevalence of the north wind, called 
by them Pak Fung. Certainly, in any other 
climate, and under different management, more 
time would be required, and that circumstance 
would suffice to alter very much the appearance 
of the colours. Thé Chinese never attempt to 
dye any fine silks with rich colours until the 
Pak Fung commences, which generally hap- 
pens towards the last of September, or the 
beginning of October. This wind is so re- 
markable in its effects, and so immediately 
felt, that should it begin at night, even when 
all the doors and windows are shut, the ex- 
treme dryness of the air penetrates into the 
house immediately, and the furniture and floors 
begin to crack, with a noise almost as loud as 
the report of a pistol. If the floors have been 
aid down in summer, when the air is damp, or 
if the planks be not exceedingly well seasoned, 
and secured with iron cramps, they will open 
an inch at least when the north-east monsoon 
commences. The Chinese will not even pack 
teas or silks for exportation in damp weather ; 
that is to say, unless they are hurried to do it 
by the strangers who have business with them, 
and wish to get their ships away sooner than 
ordinary. I have known a ship detained three 
weeks longer than the captain wished at Can- 
ton, because the security-merchant would not 
pack the silks which formed part of her cargo, 
until the weather became favourable. This will 
account, in some measure, not only for the per- 
manency and beauty of the dye, but likewise 
for the care that is taken to preserve it. The 
Chinese say that if newly-dyed silks be packed 
before they are perfectly dry, or in damp wea- 
ther, they will not only lose the brightness of 
the colour, but will also become spotted. They 
may have some secret in the spinning and tissue 
of silks, which we know nothing of; but cer- 
tainly not in dyeing them. - ” 


ae They are certainly acquainted with some of the prac- 


tical parts of chemistry. Cinnabar is made in Canton, 
as well as some other preparations of mercury; and I am 
told (though I never saw them) mineral preparations of 
medicine. It is said that a Chinese doctor always asks 
which the patient prefers, mineral or vegetable treat- 
ment; the former being dearer than the latter.” 


‘* When they are wounded, there are no 
people so easily healed as the Chinese ; frac- 
tures, which in other countries would require 
amputation, are there cured without the loss 
of limb. It may serve to account for this in 
some degree, if I state that the food of the 
poorer classes is principally rice and vegetables, 
accompanied by a couple of little ragouts of fish 
or flesh, and also a glass or two of their fa- 
vourite samtchoo, which is very rarely drunk to 
excess. Several workmen were placing tiles on 
the roof of a house not far from where I lived, 
when the beam that supported it, being old and 
rotten, broke, and the roof and the whole party 
fell into the house. There were no limbs bro- 
ken, but fifteen of the men received cuts on 
their heads and bodies; some of them very 
deep. As the master-workman was an old 
acquaintance, he brought them all to my house, 
and requested me to dress them. I washed 
their wounds with laudanum, and, closing the 
lips with strips of court-plaster, gave orders 
not to remove the bandages until the wounds 
should suppurate. Although some had several 
deep cuts, only two wounds suppurated, and 
these were on the back part of the head, —a 
place which the Chinese refused to have shaved, 
and, consequently, the hair interfered with the 
adhesive quality of the court plaster. All the 
rest were healed by what is called the first in- 
tention. The master-builder (who was also a 
joiner), thanked me much ; for he said, had the 
men been left without dressing their wounds, 
it would have taken a long time to cure them, 
and he should have been obliged to nurse and 
feed them. He never forgot this friendly act, 
and gave me many proofs of his gratitude after- 
ward. * *# * Many persons have 
supposed (who only know the Chinese super- 
ficially) that a nation so grave, sedate, and mo- 
notonous, cannot include either fops or ons 
vivans. They are, however, mistaken ; few 
countries possess more of those worthies than 
China, though perhaps their talents are not 
carried to so great an excess as in other parts 
of the world. The dress of a Chinese petit- 
maitre is very expensive, being composed of 
the most costly crapes or silks; his boots or 
shoes of a particular shape, and made of the 
richest black satin of Nankin, the soles of a 
certain height; his knee-caps elegantly em- 
broidered ; his cap and button of the neatest 
cut; his pipes elegant and high priced; his 
tobacco of the best manufacture of Fokien ; 
an English gold watch; a tooth-pick, hung 
at his button, with a string of valuable pearls ; 
a fan from Nankin, scented with chulan 
flowers. Snch are his personal appointments. 
His servants are also clothed in silks, and his 
sedan chair, &c. &c. all correspondingly ele- 
gant. When he meets an acquaintance, he 
puts on a studied politeness in his manners, 
and gives himself as many airs as the most 
perfect dandies in Europe, besides giving empha- 
sis to all those fulsome ceremonies for which 
the Chinese nation is so remarkable. The 
rich Chinese, who are cleanly, are all fond of 





dress ; though some, from avarice, attend only 
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to outward show, whilst the shirt and under- 
garments remain unchanged for several days, 
and expose, at the collar and sleeves, the dirty 
habits of the master through his splendid dis- 
guise. Those whoare in the habit of mixing with 
Europeans are more attentive to cleanliness ; 
but, generally speaking, the Chinese are cer- 
tainly not so clean in their persons as one would 
expect from the inhabitants of a warm climate. 
The Chinese indulge in every species of sensu- 
ality, are fond of indecent shows and books, 
which debauch the minds of youth, and, indeed, 
are too apt to carry all pleasures to a criminal 
excess. At their theatres I have seen exhibi- 
tions such as it would be impossible to describe 
without giving offence to delicacy ; and these 
before the women, who appeared quite pleased 
at the entertainment. This must be owing, 
on their part, to a want of education and 
refinement, and to the habit of witnessing 
spectacles which European women, of even the 
worst class, would turn from with disgust- 
At a Chinese theatre there is always a place 
set apart for the females (I will not call them 
ladies), separating them from the rest of the 
audience by a curtain or screen; but, as they 
sit in front, near the stage, one has a good 
view of them, and near enough to discover 
how much they seem pleased with the play. 
Women in China are not even taught to read 
and write: needle-work and music (if it de- 
serves the name) are their only accomplish- 
ments. To kill time, they play at cards and 
dominoes, and smoke incessantly. Men and 
women of the better classes never mix in 
society ; it is considered disgraceful to eat 
with their wives ; they do not even inhabit 
the same side of the house. I have, however, 
known some who broke through this custom, 
and who have assured me they found much 
pleasure in dining with their wives. Polygamy 
has certainly done a great deal of mischief in 
the way of morals. Some men, even at an 
advanced age, continued to increase their stock 
of wives, when they have already sons grown to 
manhood. I have been confidently informed, 
that intrigues between those sons and the 
younger wives, or concubines, of the father, 
are not uncommon. Dining once with a rich 
merchant, some comedies were represented to 
us, where the wit turned upon the refined 
tyranny of a husband, who beat his wives most 
unmercifully. We asked him if the wives did 
not sometimes rule the husband, and begged to 
have a piece of that kind acted for our amuse- 
ment. Our host answered in the affirmative, 
and immediately ordered two or three comedies 
to be performed, in which the females were 
complete termagants, and made the poor hus- 
band appear the most pitiful, hen-pecked wight 
imaginable. The strangers present all laughed 
heartily ; and we could perceive the women 
enjoyed it beyond measure ; but, the moment 
the master of the house discovered this, and 
that we passed some jests upon him, he became 
serious and embarrassed, and would not permit 
a continuance of those representations. We 
may therefore fairly conclude, that in spite of 
the strict and despotic manner in which wives 
are treated in China, they sometimes get the 
upper hand of their lordly masters. On stricter 
inquiry I found, that when a Chinese became 
enameured of one of his wives in preference, 
she generally contrived to wheedle him, and 
govern him as she liked. The rich men, how- 
ever, are not over-blessed with domestic habits. 
They dissipate a great deal of their time at the 
theatres, or in parties on the water, at the 
flower-boats, or receptacles for public women, 


This latter vice is very prevalent amongst all 
classes and descriptions of people, and is carried 
to a great excess. Pack-thai-Yen, whom I 
mentioned before as having been civil governor 
and also viceroy of Canton, attacked it very 
severely ; but, although he caused the public 
gaming-houses to be shut, and punished the 
proprietors, yet, in a short time afterwards, 
a number of new ones sprang up on the ruins 
of the old, and were as much frequented as if 
nothing had happened. No doubt the magical 
qualities of gold produced this effect. It seems 
to be the talisman of the Chinese soul, the 
deity to whom he pays his most fervent adora- 
tion ; nor ought we to feel surprised at his de- 
votion, when he sees it bind the rod of justice, 
and arrest the arm of the executioner. Be- 
sides cards and dice, they have other sports and 
games of chance peculiar to the country. The 
most remarkable are quail-fighting, cricket- 
fighting, shuttle-cock played with the feet, and 
tumbling, at which they are very expert. To 
make two male crickets fight, they are placed 
in an earthen bowl, about six or eight inches in 
diameter; the owner of each tickles his cricket 
with a feather, which makes them both run 
round the bowl different ways, frequently meet- 
ing and jostling one another as they pass. After 
several meetings in this way, they at length be- 
come exasperated, and fight with great fury, un- 
til they literally tear each other limb from limb. 
This is an amusement for the common classes ; 
but quail-fighting belongs to the higher orders. 
Quails that are to be prepared for fighting re- 
quire the strictest care and attention. Every 
quail has a separate keeper ; he confines it in a 
small bag, with a running string at the top, con- 
stantly attached to his person ; so that he carries 
the bird with him wherever he goes. The poor 
‘prisoner is rarely permitted to see the light, ex- 
cept at the time of feeding, or when the keeper 
deems it necessary he should take the air for his 
health. When he airs his quail, he will hold 
him in his hand (taking great precautions not 
to spoil his plumage) for two or three hours at 
atime. The patient care and attention of the 
Chinese to their fighting-quails and singing. 
birds, are equal to those of the fondest mother 
for a favourite child. When two quails are 
brought to fight, they are placed in a thing like 
a large sieve, in the centre of a table, round 
which the spectators stand to witness the battle 
and make their bets. Some grains of millet. 
seed are then put into the middle of the sieve, 
and the quails, being taken out of the bags, are 
put opposite to each other near the seed. If 
they are birds of courage, the moment one be. 
gins to eat the other attacks him, and they 
fight hard for a short time, say one or two mi- 
nutes. The quail that is beaten flies up, and 
the conqueror remains, and is suffered to eat 
all the seed. I should suppose the best quail- 
fight never lasted more than five minutes. 
Rich men have always a number of birds ready 
trained, in order to have as many battles as will 
occupy a considerable portion of the day. Im- 
mense sums of money are won and lost on 
them. A good deal of time also is spent in 
making the bets. Sometimes one quail has 
been known to win several hundred battles, 
and, all of a sudden, gets beaten by a new and 
untutored bird; a circumstance which occa- 
sions high betting and fresh encounters, until 
the new comer is again beaten in turn. If we 
consider what a trifling gratification this sport 
affords, when compared with the time, trouble, 
and expense of preparing the quails, it is 
astonishing it should be so much esteemed. 
An extreme fondness for gaming can be the 





at the exhibitions of fighting quails, gaming, &c. 


only inducement; but it exhibits at the same 


time a strong proof of their effeminate charac. 
ter. It is, however, pursued with great ar. 
dour in China, many persons losing and win. 
ning large fortunes at it, and some of the most 
avaricious .men I was acquainted with were 
great quail-fighters. I have been told also by 
the adepts, that there is a great deal of art in 
choosing and dressing quails, as well as feeding 
them and handling them. Next to quail-fight. 
ing, the flower-boats occupy most of a Chinese 
gentleman’s leisure hours.” 

Among their dinner customs, the following 
would do well for Mr. Planché’s Easter piece. 

“ Besides the stated periods for drinking, the 
guests drink with one another occasionally, as 
in England. But when it is done ceremo. 
niously, the parties rise from their chairs, with 
their wine-cups held in both hands, and pro. 
ceed to the middle of the room. They then 
raise their cups as high as their mouths, and 
lower them again until they almost touch the 
ground—the lower the more polite. This pro. 
cess is repeated three, six, or nine times, each 
watching the other’s motions with the greatest 
exactness ; nor will one of them drink before 
the other, until, after repeated attempts, their 
cups meet their mouths at one and the same 
instant, when they empty them, and turn them 
up so as to expose the inside, and shew that 
every drop has been drunk. After this, they 
hold the empty cups and salute one another in 
the same manner, retreating by degrees towards 
their chairs, when they sit down to resume 
their functions at the repast. Here, sometimes, 
a polite contention takes place who shall be 
seated the first, and is not decided until after a 
number of ceremonious bows, nods, curvings 
of the bodies, and motions of the hands, when 
they contrive.to lower themselves into their 
chairs at one and the same moment. At the 
commencement of this ceremony, when the 
parties approach one another so as almost to 
touch their wine-cups, they very often ex- 
change them before they begin their saluta- 
tions. They have also a game for making 
each other drink, which I shall endeavour to 
describe. The wine-cups being filled, the two 
persons engaged stretch forth their right hands 
towards the centre of the table, with their 
fingers closed. When the hands come almost 
in contact, they open as many fingers as they 
please, and each person cries out the number 
he opens, as one, three, five, &c. Whoever 
hits on the exact number of fingers presented 
by both persons, obliges his adversary to’ drink. 
[have seen this game continued for an hour, 
until one of the parties, finding himself the 
loser, and his head a little affected, is obliged 
to recede. It is an extremely noisy amuse- 
ment when any number of guests engage 1n It. 
In passing up and down Canton river, on a 
holyday, one’s ears are assailed on all sides 
with this boisterous merriment, which savours 
strongly of the barbaric customs that prevailed 
at the feasts of our uncivilised ancestors.” 

But we must conclude, which we do with 
the Chinese account of the origin of letters in 
Europe. 

*‘ A Chinese, who was accustomed when he 
walked to take a book for his amusement, went 
once some distance into the woods, where he 
stopped to read and rest himself. Finding 
himself fatigued, he put the book down on 
the ground and placed a stone on it, whilst he 
lay down to repose himself. After a while he 
got up and went home—but forgot the . 
It remained there for several years, until every 
part was decayed, except twenty-four characters 
covered by the stone. These a monkey after- 





wards found, and not being able to read them, 
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he presented them to the Europeans, who 
formed their language with them. This story, 
ridiculous as it is, shews the vanity and pride 
of the Chinese, and the contempt they have for 
Europeans.” : 








The Game of Life. By Leitch Ritchie. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1830. Bull. 

Tuts tale is the history of a young man who, 
with no friends, and only ten pounds in his 
pocket, but with the birth, education, and feel- 
ings of a gentleman, is forced, by the pressure 
of necessitous circumstances, to visit London, 
and seek his fortune on the slender foundation 
we have indicated, having passed all the early 
portion of his life in the ignorance and seclu- 
sion of the country. The scenes are uniformly 
dark—vice and want go hand in hand; and 
the exertions to escape from this double bondage 
are made in the lowest channels by which a 
livelihood can be gained. Copying law papers, 
collecting or manufacturing news for the daily 
press, and writing for magazines, finally leave 
him in a state of absolute destitution. How- 
ever, the book ends very happily, owing to the 
intervention of an old gentleman, such as is 
seldom to be met with in life, though very 
often in novels, a Mr. Vesper, who, because 
the mother jilted him, sentimentally protects 
the son, helps him out of his difficulties, and 
finally marries him to his newly-discovered 
niece, the heroine of these pages. The plot is 
nothing ; the argumentative portions somewhat 
lengthy ; and we do not find much originality 
in the more creative efforts. But the great 
merit of the author is in the true and graphic 
pencil with which he draws pictures from 
actual life. Evidently an eye-witness, and 
perbaps an actor, in the scenes he describes, 
they are exhibited with startling fidelity. The 
lodging-house, and various street occurrences, 
are copied from the daily panorama of life, with 
the tact and accuracy of a very acute observer. 
We hope that the following descriptive sketches 
of the metropolis will afford a favourable spe- 
cimen of Mr. Ritchie’s talents. The arrival 
of the hero in town is a fair sample. 

“ When William Clive’s journey, which he 
commenced on the following morning, began 
to draw near a close, his excited feelings grew 
more tumultuous every moment. The villages 
in the neighbourhood of London appeared as 
towns of respectable magnitude to him; and 
the idea of the vast leviathan, to which those 
were but minnows, became proportionably ex- 
panded. Every step, at length, proclaimed 
more distinctly their approach to some enor- 
mous congregation of the human kind. The 
avenues opening to the main road became more 
frequent and more crowded—looking like in- 
numerable ducts, constructed for the purpose of 
draining the country of its population, to con- 
vey 1t to one grand central reservoir. Even 
the aspect of the passers-by exhibited a sudden 
and remarkable change. Each man walked 
steadily on, absorbed in his own thoughts, or 
busy with his own occupation ; he looked as if 
about to enter, or having just left, a tumultuous 
crowd, in which his only business was to 
elbow his way as well as possible. No vacant 
stare of curiosity greeted the approach of a new 
freight of human beings to swell the mass— 
the coach rolled on with as little observation ‘as 
one of an interminable succession of drops 
_— down a cliff, to lose itself in the ocean. 
had _ behind was bright with the golden 

ves OF an autumnal sunset, which shewed 
— nice precision the edge of the distant 

orizon, broken at intervals with small tapering 
spires. Before, embracing nearly two-thirds 
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of the entire visible circle, a dull, dusky, mo- 
tionless cloud sat brooding over the earth. 
The road along which the travellers were jour- 
neying seemed to plunge into the midst of this 
portentous gloom; but extending on either 
side, vast and irregular lines of buildings, as 
they caught the parting rays of the sun, flashed 
them back from their windows, looking like 
fragments of some victorious city in which the 
illuminations had begun. In a little while the 
eye was able to wander through opening vistas 
of streets, and to discern that the dim interior 
was formed of similar materials ; while spire 
after spire, and dome after dome, and column 
after column, rising slowly on the sight, con- 
veyed to the spectator an almost exaggerated 
idea of magnitude and magnificence. At 
length, as one enormous dome stood distinctly 
revealed, apparently the centre and nucleus 
of the proud array, and when the sunlight 
flashed on that golden cross and ball, rendered 
as familiar by pictorial representations to the 
distant kind, as the roof of his father’s cot- 
tage,—William sprung upon his feet where 
he sat on the top of the coach, and _ his 
high-wrought and tumultuous feelings of ex- 
pectation, awe, wonder, and delight, burst 
forth in the exclamation—‘ London, London !’ 
As yet the wheels had not grated on the paved 
ways, which mutter with portentous voice of 
the business of a town; but already a dull, 
grating, monotonous sound filled the air. It 
was like the low and soft, yet most mighty and 
magnificent voice which is heard upon the sea- 
shore at night, disturbing the ear, amidst the 
silence and calmness of the hour, with news 
from the far ocean. Soon a louder rush was 
heard, sweeping and dying away at intervals ; 
then a single shout might be distinguished, 
rising among the millions of voices rather felt 
than heard; and then slowly and gradually, 
as the ear of the rustic traveller learnt to apply 
its wonderful faculties to the new world of 
sound which it was entering, the supposed 
monotone divided into ten thousand component 
parts, and the roar of carriages, the working 
of machinery, the noise of innumerable trades, 
the barking of dogs, the voices of men, women, 
and children, in tones of cursing and blessing, 
and shrill laughter, deluged his very soul. 
Darting suddenly from the road into one of 
the narrow avenues which gaped at every step, 
the paved stones at length rattled and grum- 
bled and crushed beneath ; rival vehicles swept 
headlong by, the wheels grazing as they passed ; 
the air darkened, the sky was hidden ; and with 
@ momentary sensation of fear, our traveller 
saw the houses closing dimly around him, and 
felt that he was now fairly swallowed up and 
lost in the insatiable maw of the metropolis. 
His inexperienced eye, however, exaggerated 
the darkness. The lamps in some places were 
only beginning to be lighted, and the citizens 
still walked on as if in broadday. In one shop 
a woman was matching the shade of a coloured 
stuff, which, for aught William’s optics could 
discern, might have been either canvass or mus- 
lin ; while in another, a solitary lamp, destined 
by and by to communicate light to the whole, 
threw a shadowy splendour upon the riches in 
the interior, which brought to his recollection 
the cave of Aladdin. In some places, the 
street was broken up beside him; and as the 
carriage tottered slowly past, he threw a gaze 
of wonder and almost terror into the excavation 
below, where, at a vast depth, numerous la- 
bourers were working by lamp-light, in what 
appeared to him to be the streets of a subter- 
ranean city. The coach stopped several times, 
and some of the passengers one by one dis- 
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mounted; but William, having no motive for 
choosing one place rather than another, kept 
his seat, resolved to go as far as they would 
take him. In the meantime the lamps became 
more bright, and the shop-windows were lighted 
up; the streets were crowded with innumerable 
carriages, and the foot-pavements with hurry- 
ing passengers ; every thing wore an air of life, 
and bustle, and prosperity, and the sensations 
of the traveller were wound up to a pitch of 
almost joyous excitement. Looking eagerly 
from one side to another—measuring with his 
eye some gigantic spire, till it was lost in the 
gloom above—now fixing a lingering gaze on 
some window of surpassing splendour, and now 
looking with no less surprise and delight on 
some lovely face turned up in the lamplight to 
glance listlessly on the passing vehicle—he sat 
perfectly insensible of the lapse of time, till 
the coach plunged suddenly into an archway, 
and stopped before the door of an inn.” 

We shall add a bit of a night piece, sketched 
in the same vivid manner. 

“ It was nearly twelve o’clock, the public- 
houses had already emptied their lawful con- 
tents into the vast thoroughfares of popu- 
lation; the shops were shut, with the exception, 
here and there, of an avaricious pastry-cook’s, 
which still gaped upon the street for the pur- 
pose of tempting stragglers on their way home 
from’ the playhouses; the customary noises of 
evening had died away, all but now and then 
a drunken shout, or the rattle of a hackney- 
coach, or the hoarse voice of a watchman 
bawling the hour. | and by, the theatres 
flung their gushing volumes into the stream, 
which gave token of the addition to the 
furthest corners of the metropolis. Men and 
women, boys, girls, and children, flowed ra- 
pidly along; some absorbed as they passed into 
the ducts and creeks which opened by their 
side, and others disappearing in the gloom 
before. The eager remark, the abrupt ques- 
tion, the recollected laugh, echoed on all sides ; 
and when the crowd gradually melted away, 
and their voices died in the distance, the 
loneliness of the desert street seemed strange 
and startling. The silence was now only 
broken at long intervals by the scream of the 
female night-wanderer, driven by intoxication 
and despair to remonstrate with the sullen 
guardian of the hour; but elsewhere the 
drowsy voices of the watchmen themselves 
seemed to add to the calmness of the scene, 

* Imposing silence with a stilly sound.’ 
As William turned into Bridge Street by the 
Obelisk at Fleet Market, he heard a singular 
cry, which even his practised ear was unable 
to syllable into any of the customary sounds of 
a metropolitan night. A figure in white came 
rushing along the pavement, uttering a short, 
shrill, definite scream, repeated in rapid yet 
regular succession. As she approached, he 
could see that she was dressed in the extreme 
of fantastic finery, and that her wild and 
bacchanal air denoted a profession of shame. 
* Lost! lost! lost!’ was her cry as sle ran ; 
* Lost! lost! lost!’ she shrieked more wildly 
in William’s ears, as she swept past him like 
a spirit. Shocked and heart-stricken, he stood 
still and gazed after the phantom; and when 
her form had melted into the darkness, and 
the voice of the lost one fallen for the last time 
upon his heart, it was with a gasp of unut- 
terable relief he pursued his aimless journey. 
On the neighbouring bridge he stood for a 
while, contemplating instinctively the imposing 
scene before him. No sensible perception, 


however, of beauty or gublimity at first entered 
He seemed to be awakened gra- 


his mind. 
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dually from a dream, of which he remembered 
not the form or meaning, by the moon 
breaking from the clouds which had till now 
enveloped her, and calling out from the chaos 
of darkness the elements of a magnificent city. 
The proud dome of St. Paul’s raised its head 
supreme amidst the mass of buildings, while 
meaner spires, countless in number, and va- 
rious in form and character, were scattered 
around. To the west, the more definite part 
of the view was bounded by Waterloo Bridge, 
which threw its superb length, as straight as 
an arrow, over the wide and glittering river ; 
and beside it, Somerset House, rising, with its 
palace-walls, from the water’s edge, seemed a 
building created and existing only in the fancy 
of a painter. On the north, a forest of dark 
houses burdened the earth as far as the eye 
could reach, oppressing the imagination by 
their multitude, and their close and compact 
array; on the south, the line of Blackfriars’ 
Road extended its rows of bright lamps with 
mathematical nicety to such a distance that it 
seemed to terminate in a point; and to the 
east, the cast-iron bridge bestriding the broad 
stream, like a giant, seemed to guard the tract 
beyond from view, into which, nevertheless, 
the eye could penetrate, although dimly, as in 
a dream, through darker clouds and shadows, 
which it learnt by its past experience to shape 
into houses, and towers, and spires. Every 
thing was vast, and mighty, and indefinite. 
No grasp was afforded to the mind of even a 
part of the picture. The buildings melted 
into other buildings; the streets were absorbed 
into other streets; and the boundary line of 
the whole was hidden in darkness. In dark- 
ness arose the mighty volume of waters which 
rolled in silence through the silent city; and 
in thick darkness its course was lost and 
swallowed up. William gazed with a feeling 
of littleness, which at last diverged into ab- 
solute terror. He forgot that he was himself 
an individual of that species of insects which 
had created the wonders around him !” 

We might also quote a lodging-house, or 
different portraits of the Burnet family, or the 
picture of a paragraph-reporter; but our pre- 
scribed limit is reached, and we must be con- 
tent with recommending The Game of Life to 
all who are interested, playing or studying‘it. 








NOOTKA SOUND. 

Journal of Travels in the United States, and 
on the North-western Coast of America. By 
Ignatius Hiilswitt, ci-devant Lieutenant of 
Artillery. 8vo. Coppenrath, 1829. Miinster. 

Dire scenes of horror on a savage shore, 
In which, a witness sad, a part I bore. 
The Author's motto, 

THERE is little that can be said on the sub- 

ject of the United States, with which the glean- 

ings of our own industrious explorers have not 
made us familiar. In this point of view, in- 
deed, the modest and straightforward narrative 
before us presents nothing that is strikingly 
novel; but it is far otherwise when we come to 
deal with the account of the writer’s captivity 
and residence among the inhabitants of one of 
those remote corners of the New World, the 
name of which will remain co-existent with the 

recollection of the splendid enterprises led by a 

Cook and a Vancouver. Here, indeed, is a 

picture of men, and manners, and incidents, 

full of life, originality, and interest ; and, what 

is rare enough in these days, pencilled with a 

my wees and absence of art, which serve, in 

no slender degree, to attest its title to our con- 


1819, in company with his father-in-law, his 
wife, and a servant ; embarked for America at 
Rotterdam ; and reached Kennibank towards 
the end of the following December. 

The first striking incident that arrests our 
attention, arises out of adult immersion ; it is 
a practice rather honoured in the breach than 
the observance, as the reader will speedily ac- 
knowledge: and although we would pick no 
quarrel with Greek or Roman for baptising his 
full-grown Tom of bell-metal; nor with the 
schismatic Montanist of Africa for submerging 
his departed relatives ; Heaven deliver the 
Christian, who has just turned the corner of 
his teens, from dipping when Fahrenheit is 
under 32°! 

The party had reached widow Mason’s at 
Kennibank. ‘“ Her civility,” says the pil- 
grim, ** was so much to our liking, that we 
boarded and lodged with her all the time we 
remained there. The cold was excessive; the 
snow had drifted together in hills, to such a 
degree, that in many places the inhabitants 
could not get at one another without delving 
themselves a passage. In doors, our breath 
froze on the counterpane, although a blazing 
fire was kept up during the whole night in an 
enormous chimney. The second day after 
Christmas, a new-married couple belonging to 
the baptist confession were baptised. After 
a few staves, the young people, dressed in 
white, stepped into the appointed hole; and 
the priest, who had bound his kerchief round 
their waists, dipped them completely under 
water, reciting the usual baptismal formulary. 
The young woman unfortunately slipped from 
the minister’s frost-bitten fingers—sunk be- 
neath the ice, and never rose again. The 
same consolation with which Job comforted 
himself, was tendered to the disconsolate 
bridegroom, ‘ The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
taketh away.’ In fact, every one believed 
that she was gone straight to heaven, and 
deemed her translated to the mansions of hap- 
piness.”’ 

Hiilswitt, having established a brewery at 
Catskill, on the Hudson, was doomed to witness 
the blasting of a very promising future in the 
destruction of his establishment by fire. We 
soon after find him at New York, where he 
accepted the situation of a supercargo in a ves- 
sel bound on a trading voyage to the north- 
western coast of America; and leaving his 
wife behind him, auspicious breezes and trade- 
winds brought him, in due time, to an anchor 
at Nootka. ‘ The following morning several 
of the natives came on board, and amongst 
them, their king, Makina, who,”’ says the tra- 
veller,-‘* appeared much pleased to see us. He 
was a man of dignified deportment, preposses- 
sing manners, erect in stature, and above six 
feet in height. His features were regular and 
agreeable, and a large Roman nose and lofty 
arched brow distinguished him above all his 
countrymen. His face, arms, and legs, were so 
completely covered with red paint, that it was 
scarcely possible to detect his dark, copper- 
coloured skin. His long, black hair, which 
shone with oil, was powdered with white down, 
bound together round his head, and gave him 
a most ferocious appearance. A mantle of sea- 
otter skins descended from his shoulders nearly 
to his knees, and was made fast by a girdle, 
which was bedizened with all sorts of figures 
in all sorts of colours. The dress at least be- 
came him, and befitted the dignity of his bar- 
barian majesty. His people also wore mantles, 
but they were of woven bark of trees, like In- 
dian mats, and were fastened with a girdle of 











ce. 
Hilewitt quitted his home at Luxemburg in, 


tied round their heads, intertwined with a 
sprig of the fig-tree by way of ornament.” 
These savages, with Makina at their head, 
paid frequent visits on board the vessel, and an 
amicable intercourse subsisted between them, 
until on one occasion the captain, a man of very 
irascible temper, fired at a remark made by 
the royal savage, branded him with the epi. 
thets of a liar and a scoundrel—words to the 
import of which he was no stranger. ‘“ He did 
not open his lips, but his features bespoke a 
fierceness of anger which he would willingly 
have kept concealed from us. He drew his 
hand repeatedly across his throat and down to 
his breast; this he did, as he afterwards ex. 
plained to me, for the purpose of keeping down 
his heart, which threatened. to rise into his 
throat and choke him. He speedily took his 
departure, in a state of considerable excitement.” 

Cunning is the child of no exclusive soil, and 
the handmaid of revenge as well under unci- 
vilised skies as in polished life. The next day 
Makina came on board, with more than com. 
mon hilarity in his eye and manner ; and having 
dined with the strangers, tempted the captain 
to despatch the helmsman and ten of his crew 
in search of salmon at Friendly Cove. Our 
traveller suspected that mischief was intended, 
but dared not expose himself, by hinting his 
misgivings, to the ridicule of his American mess. 
mates, as “ they consider themselves (says he) the 
bravest nation in the world, and are therefore 
very much disposed to cry down every other as 
dastardly.” ‘* I went down (he adds) in no en. 
viable state of feeling into the hold, where I had 
some matters to arrange; and I had not been 
there above ten minutes, when I heard the shrill 
note of Makina’s whistle, which was instantly 
succeeded by great uproar. My ears were then 
assailed by a dreadful how], which was repeated 
three several times. I hurried up the ladder 
to Charles’s workshop, where I found him 
lying on the floor in a state of total insensibi- 
lity, with his head bleeding. Struck with hor- 
ror, I attempted to make my way on deck, but 
the door was bolted on the outside. I looked 
through a chink, and what a horrible scene lay 
before me! To this day my hair stands on end, 
and my blood runs cold, whenever I recur to it. 
My companions lay stretched upon the deck, 
each of them chained down under the grasp of 
three or four Indians. In the absence of arms, 
the latter wrested their knives from the sailors, 
and deliberately severed their heads from their 
bodies! The convulsive struggles of my unfor- 
tunate messmates availed but to aggravate the 
sufferings of their dying moments. It is ut- 
terly impossible for me to describe the state of 
my feelings: I stood for a while stupified and 
speechless with trepidation. After the bloody 
deed had been consummated, a song of vic- 
tory was set up, which thrilled through my 
ears like howlings from the infernal regions. 
Every sense within me was palsied and har- 
rowed up. How willingly, had it been possible, 
would I have laid down my own life, to avenge 
myself on these incarnate demons! The slaugh- 
ter was at an end. The heads of the murdered 
were placed in a row, and I had the misery t0 
discern that of our brave and respected com- 
mander amongst them.” 

Hiilswitt and the smith were the only par- 
ties who contrived to save their lives; they 
became Makina’s slaves, after they had, by his 
orders, brought the vessel ashore in the bite of 
Nootka, “ where the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, received it with loud shouts of 
joy; and setting up a terrific din against the 
roofs of their dwellings with huge sticks, 
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resinous sprays of the pine, by way of celebra- 
ting the successful result of their expedition 
with an illumination.” 

Shortly afterwards, some neighbouring tribes 
pay their respects to Nootka, for the purpose of 
beholding the white lions captured by his ma- 
jesty of the copper skin ; and we cannot forego 
the opportunity of enlivening this dismal page 
with the humours of a public reception, where 

« Half transform’d and half the same, 
He bade them take their place; 


Though still they kept their native grin, 
And all their old grimace.” 





“ Makina, proud of his conquest, was desi- 
rous of welcoming his guests after the European 
fashion. As soon as the canoes approached, he 
ordered his people to assemble on the strand 
with loaded muskets. The smith’s dutyand mine 
was to load and serve the cannon, whilst his ma- 
jesty esconced himself on the roof of his man- 
sion, with the speaking-trumpet. It would be 
difficult to conceive any thing so sublimely ridi- 
culous as the motley array of savages, decked 
out in the most fantastic garbs, with our cap- 
tured wardrobes on their backs. Some shone 
in women’s attire of red and yellow; others 
strutted in the Highland plaid; here was one 
with a stocking dangling from his head; and 
there another had thrust his tawny arm through 
a pair of breeches.. Powder-horns, shot-bags, 
cartridge-boxes, mock pearls and corals, dangled 
promiscuously about their necks. More than 
one contrived to carry as many as four mus- 
kets across his shoulders, half a dozen cutlasses 
hung by his side, and a like number of dirks 
were thrust into his girdle. Striking the but- 
ends of their firelocks upon the ground, they 
awaited, with evident apprehension, the king’s 
order to fire, which they set about in as bung- 
ling a style as can be imagined. After dis- 
charging a few rounds, we let off our cannon, 
upon which the whole party fell down, and cut 
their antics in the sand. This done, they 
sprung upon their legs again, started a trium- 
phant chorus, and capered like so many mad- 
men about the shore, raising their spoils aloft 
as trophies of their victory. In fact, there was 
such a mad and laughable intoxication about 
their freaks, and it formed so ridiculous a con- 
trast with the weapons of war and other para- 
phernalia they had heaped upon their persons, 
that the gravest fellow under the sun could 
not have suppressed a laugh.” 

Things are not more regularly ordered at 
Almack’s, or Devonshire House, than at Nootka. 
The landing of the chiefs was followed by a 
banquet and ball, at which Terpsichore her- 
self might have taken a lesson in the pirou- 
ette. “The king’s son began his exhibition, 
which consisted of interminable jumpings, and 
every variety of attitude, besides twisting him- 
self round upon his heels with amazing velocity. 
The dance was led off to the obligato of songs 
from his majesty ; at every jump extraordinary 
the ladies cried out, ‘ Wocash! wocash, tye!” 
(bravo ! bravo, prince!) It lasted, with little 
or no interruption, for a space of nearly two 
hours ; during which the chiefs rendered the 
music still more unbearable, by beating their 
sticks against hollow boards.” ~ 

We must now listen to the captive’s report of 
the place and its occupiers. “ The village of 
Nootka is bounded on the east by a monotonous 
plain, but where European plants would thrive, 
if properly tended. The coast is low, and bor- 
dered with alternate hills and valleys; and the 
whole country is studded with woods of beauti- 
ful firs, pines, oaks, and beech trees, and rivu- 
lets of translucid water. The village lies upon 

© same eminence formerly occupied by a 





Spanish garrison; the foundations of the 
church and governor’s house are still visible. 
Some of the European vegetables, such as tur- 
nips, peas, and onions, are to this day occa- 
sionally springing up in the soil. Makina told 
me that the inhabitants, when driven out by the 
Spaniards, quitted their favourite abode with 
ntuch regret ; and when the English came and 
turned out the Dons, they again took possession 
of it. The houses are built in a row, and of 
different sizes, according to the rank of the teye, 
or prince; that of the king, which stands next 
the sea, is one hundred and fifty feet long, forty 
in width, and about fourteen in height; but 
the others are not above ten feet high.” 

Of the people themselves his account is by 
no means unfavourable. ‘* They lead a very 
simple life. Their food consists wholly of fish, 
marine animals, and berries of various kinds. 
All their victuals are eaten with a superabund- 
ance of train-oil, by way of gravy. They sit 
at their meals with their legs crossed under 
them, and place themselves round their troughs, 
which are generally three feet long, a foot 
broad, and eight inches deep. Their teeth and 
fingers serve them in lieu of knives and forks, 
and shells are the substitute for spoons. The 
king and his chiefs have their particular 
troughs, into which none but themselves—not 
even their wives and children—are allowed to 
dip. When the sovereign gives a feast, he 
is always attended by his master of the cere- 
monies, whose duty it is to receive strangers, 
and shew them where they are to sit; their 
places being punctually regulated in accordance 
with their rank. The king occupies the seat 
of honour, next comes his son, and then 
follow his eldest brother and the several chiefs 
according to their rank. As regards their 
stature, the inhabitants of Nootka are taller 
than their fellow-countrymen in its vicinity. 
The greater number of the men are six feet 
high, well-made, slim, and erect. There 
are no such beings as cripples or deformed 
persons among them. Their face is oval, their 
features regular, and their teeth handsomely 
set, and as white as ivory. They have large 
black eyes, nose somewhat arched, and un. 
commonly fine, long, black hair. The hair of 
the beard, &c. is plucked out by the roots ; and 
Makina alone wore a mustachio, in token of 
his dignity. ‘The women are much fairer than 
the men, and many of their girls would be 
deemed handsome even among Europeans: 
they are much cleaner in their dress than the 
males, and extremely modest both in their man- 
ners and attire. So vain are the natives in the 
painting of their faces and bodies, that I have 
seen Makina employed upon it for hours to- 
gether; and if the performance did not turn 
out to his liking, he washed the whole off 
again and set to work anew. The ornaments 
they wear are armlets, ear-rings, and neck- 
bands of copper; but there is nothing they 
prize so much as the noselet, which they are, 
therefore, chary of using on common occasions. 
It is a piece of polished wood, about eight 
inches long, which is thrust through a hole 
bored in the cartilage of the nose, and at 
times of sufficient size to admit one’s whole 
finger. That worn by the chiefs is made of 
brass, by way of distinction.* 











* It is deserving of remark, that this sort of decoration 
obtains among many other islanders of the Pacific ; ae 
Duperrey, when coasting New Guinea, found it equally 
prevalent in that quarter. ‘* The Arfackis paid us a 
visit,” says he, ** on board of our corvette. They wear 
a stick through the cartilage of their noses. They are 
like the Papous, black, but more robust and resolute.” 
That they are not of a copper complexion, like the 
Nootkaers, renders the existence of a similar custom 
‘amongst both races still more remarkable. We should 








*¢ The people of Nootka, as well as their 
neighbours, are not destitute of a taste for 
music: the melody of their songs is soft, 
plaintive, and very simple, though not devoid 
of harmony. The accompaniment is performed 
on three different instruments, namely, a 
drum, made from a thin board scooped out; a 
clapper, consisting of a sea-dog’s hide, dis- 
tended by blowing; and a clear-toned pipe, 
constructed of the bone of the deer. They 
dance to the music of an instrument made of 
muscle shells bound together, which is shaken 
and accompanied with men’s voices.” 

From a subsequent page of the captive’s 
narrative we steal the following war-song : 

«« Fi gi masi tssill, atis Klaha, haje bab 
Que nok ar parts sarwas, hab 


Waubu naks mar hash, jarba, Ei hie jar 
Wahu naks get quits sisch ni ihse hieje hie jarba. 


Ye little know, ye men of Klaha, 
What valiant souls we are ; 

When with our poniards we approach, 
Flies every foe like wind.” 

Visual deformity is as unpalatable under a 
savage as a civilised latitude. ‘* There was a 
frightful storm; the whole expanse of heaven 
appeared on fire; trepidation and dismay were 
depicted in every countenance; they rushed 
together into Makina’s house; mounted the 
roof, drummed against it with their sticks, 
sang aloud, and prayed to Quahuze, their god, 
not to destroy them. About this time, the 
king’s sister came on a visit to Nootka: 
she was tall, slender, of extremely agreeable 
features, and fairer than any of the rest; 
indeed, she would have been a very handsome 
woman, if she had not accidentally lost one 
of her eyes. This was the reason she was 
not married; for, amongst the Indians, such a 
defect is unpardonable.” 

As it was the determination of Hiilswitt’s 
hosts that he should become one of them« 
selves, he was compelled to doff his European 
habiliments, and assume the dress of the 
country, and a spouse to boot; despite his 
qualms and remonstrances. To their credit be 
it recorded, that he was forced to put up with 
Yustoca, a king’s daughter; the most beau. 
tiful maiden throughout the land, and, by his 
own report, every way fitted to console him in 
his captivity. ‘‘ Fortunately,’ says he, ‘ I 
found my Indian princess to be not merely 
amiable, but extremely intelligent, considering 
the confined sphere of her situation, and very 
anxious to lend herself to every arrangement 
which I proposed for the improvement of our 
household comforts. At the same time, she 
was indisputably the finest woman at Nootka, 
not excepting the queen herself. Her feminine 
and regular features wore the reflection of her 
modesty and amiability. She was not more 
than sixteen, and full of innocence and friend- 
liness. Yet so far was this event from bringing 
me content or happiness, that I considered it a 
fetter, which linked me irrecoverably to these 
barbarians, and raised an insuperable obstacle 
to the chance of my ever setting foot again on 
a civilised soil.’ 

From this moment, the European was ad. 
mitted to the full and free enjoyment of the 
rights of Indian citizenship, was treated with 
great kindness and confidence, accompanied 
them on a warlike expedition, and had oc. 
casion to witness their religious celebrations, 
during which he had formerly been compelled 
to remove to a distant wood. A few words as 
to their belief and penances must close our 





like to know whether they adopt it as a charm, or from 
any superstitious feeling? A habit which, in its early 
use, must be painful, and, at all times, neither con- 
venient nor agreeable per se, must surely be derived from 
something more than mere accident.—Ed. 
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extracts. ‘ Their religion consists in a belief 
of a Supreme Being, whom they call Quahuze. 
He is, to use Makina’s own words, king of all 
the kings in heaven, who vouchsafes them fish, 
sea-otters, &c. Water is apparently the usual 
spot for their devotional exercises; and they 
never bathe without reciting a long prayer. 
Many go out whole miles to bathe, probably 
that they may not be overheard when praying 
for the termination of some domestic schism. 
This was particularly the case with females, 
though they might have been impelled to it by 
a sense of decorum ; for they are modest to an 
emment degree. They frequently shed tears 
whilst praying, and on their return from their 
devotions have invariably a downcast look. 
This year their penance began in October and 
lasted a fortnight. Makina ordered us to join 
in their supplications to Quahuze, that he 
would again send them abundance of fish and 
sea-otters: and the men and women assembled 
under his roof in their worst clothes; their 
looks were extremely melancholy; they sang 
songs, to which the king beat time with a 
drum, took food only once in the day, slept 
little, and often rose at midnight to sing. The 
last scene was a drama, of a still more cruel 
description than that of the preceding year. 
Six bayonets were thrust through the flesh of 
a boy of fourteen; four through the arms and 
legs, and two above the hips. Six men laying 
hold of these bayonets, carried him about the 
house, without his uttering one single note of 
pain. I asked Makina the reason of this bar- 
barous practice, and he told me, that in former 
times a human being had been offered up 
during these penitential rites, but that his 
father Maquilla had instituted this ceremony 
as a substitute for human sacrifices. Their 
devotions were wound up by a regale of 
salmon, otter’s flesh, and herrings, dressed in 
train-oil ; and the savages took ample revenge, 
on this occasion, for their previous abstinence.” 

As to Hiilswitt’s subsequent fortunes, we 
have not space to relate more than that he 
ultimately escaped on board an American ship 
which anchored at Nootka; found his way 
once more to New York, proceeded with his 
German wife, by the great canal of Erie and 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, took a planta- 
tion at Pointe-coupée, one hundred miles below 
Natchez, lost his wife by the yellow fever, and 
was compelled by ill health to embark for 
Europe, after vainly struggling against the 
scourge of the southern states of North Ame. 
rica for more than twelve months. 








THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 

Dr. Walsh’s Notices of Brazil in 1828-9. Vol. II. 
(Third Paper: Conclusion. ]} 

THE influx of novelties will only permit us to 
give one sample from Dr. Walsh’s second vol. : 
it is a picture of the Emperor Pedro, and will, 
we think, be read with much interest ; both 
on account of the light which it throws upon 
his character generally, and from containing 
some pleasing traits of him not hitherto known 
in this country. 

“ The church of Da Gloria, close by our house, 
was that to which Don Pedro was particularly 
attached, from a sincere and deep feeling, I was 
told, for the memory of his wife. Every 
Saturday, at nine in the morning, as regular as 
the movement of a clock, he passed our door, 
driving four mules in a phaeton, and attended 
by a troop of horse with a trumpeter. I fre- 
quently followed in my morning walk over the 
hill. The emperor always 8 his phaeton 
at the bottom, and-walked up, leaning on his 








chamberlain, and dressed generally in plain 
clothes. A few respectable people of the neigh- 
bourhood formed the congregation on this occa- 
sion; and when he walked in, they followed 
him; he knelt on a carpet laid on the steps of 
the altar, and they knelt behind him. I have 
observed him during the continuance of the 
service, and he seemed serious and sincere, fre- 
quently crossing himself with much devotion. 
When it was over, they all rose, and he walked 
out among the crowd, as a simple individual of 
the congregation. He was generally accosted 
in the portico by some person, with whom he 
entered into familiar conversation ; and on one 
occasion a droll, forward fellow, of the lower 
ranks, told him some story with the ease and 
familiarity he would to a common acquaintance, 
at which the emperor laughed heartily, and 
every one about him joined, as if they were not 
in the smallest degree restrained by his presence. 
On his way down he generally had a group 
about him joking in the same way, and his 
whole progress was totally divested of any 
seeming dislike to the profanum vulgus, or a 
wish to repel them, but was on the extreme of 
familiarity. When he again entered his car- 
riage he drove off with velocity, followed by 
his guards at a gallop, and was soon lost in 
clouds of dust and sand. I had, however, an 
opportunity of a more intimate knowledge of 
him by a personal interview. * * * * 

‘** I found the emperor standing in the middle 
of a room inside. When I had seen him before, 
on the steps of the throne, with his little boy 
beside him, he looked to me a tall and portly 
man; but when I now approached, and we 
stood close together, I perceived his person was 
below the middle size, and remarkably thick 
and sturdy. His face was full, and appeared 
deeply pitted or blotched. His hair was black 
and thick about his forehead, with large whis- 
kers, and his countenance rather coarse and 
forbidding. His manner, however, though dry, 
was affable and courteous. When I approached 
him, he said to me in French, ‘I am much 
obliged to you for the books you sent me by 
the Marquez d’Aracaty.”? * Your majesty does 
me too much honour: I trust you found in 
them something to approve of.’ ‘Oh, as to 
that, I have not had time yet to read them ; 
besides, I do not understand English well.’ ‘ I 
have been informed your majesty speaks it 
fluently.’ ‘ No: I was learning it from Father 
Tilbury, but he is ill, poor man. How did you 
find the interior of the country through which 
you travelled ?? ‘Oh, the country is very 
superb—it only wants inhabitants.” ‘ What 
do you think of our botanic garden ?—we hope 
to make something of it.’ ‘ It will be highly 
useful, when the indigenous plants are scienti- 
fically arranged.’ After a few more similar 
observations I made my bow, and was con- 
ducted out by the Marquez ; and I have tran- 
scribed for you, verbatim, what passed, as per- 
haps you would wish to know in what manner 
the emperor converses. As there were some 
interesting things in the palace, I wished to see 
the interior. Besides the cabinet of the late 
empress, there are also specimens of the handi- 
workmanship of the emperor. He, like his 
great namesake of Russia, is a good mechanic ; 
and these memorials will hereafter be preserved 
and exhibited in a national museum to pos- 
terity, as the remains of this second Peter, and 
founder of a great empire in the new, as the 
other was in the old world. While yet a child, 
an ivory ship was presented to him by Colonel 
Cunningham, a gitt from Sir Sidney Smith. It 
had been broken in the carriage, and required 
some ingenuity to put it again together. He 


called for his box of tools, and soon repaired it 
in all its parts, with the skill of a shipwright, and 
the dexterity of a carpenter. His apartment isa 
workshop, in which is a lathe and a bench, 
and here he has constructed sundry articles, 
Over the lathe is a tablet on the ceiling, 
I believe of his own device and execution, 
It represents a telescope, an ear trumpet, and 
a padlock, implying by these emblems that all 
who enter the palace, should see, hear, and 
say nothing. Had I been shewn this device, 
I should perhaps have held myself bound not 
to transgress it, even by the foregoing commu. 
nication. The emperor’s habits are very active 
and very temperate. He rises every morning 
before day, and, not sleeping himself, is not 
disposed to let others sleep. He usually begins, 
therefore, with discharging his fowling-piece 
about the palace, till all the family are up. 
He breakfasts at seven o'clock, and continues 
engaged in business, or amusement, till twelve, 
when he again goes to bed, and remains till 
half-past one; he then rises and dresses for 
dinner. The Brazilians, as far as I have ob- 
served, are neat and cleanly in their persons; 
and the emperor is eminently so. He is never 
seen in soiled linen or dirty clothes. He dines 
with his family at two, makes a temperate meal, 
and seldom exceeds a glass of wine, and then 
amuses himself with his children, of whose 
society he is very fond. He is a strict and 
severe, but an affectionate father, and they at 
once love and fear him. I heard Baron Mare- 
chal, the Austrian minister, say he one day 
paid him a visit: he met no person at the 
door to introduce him ; so availing himself of his 
intimacy, he entered without being announced. 
He found the emperor in an inner room, playing 
with his children with his coat off, entering with 
great interest into all their amusements, and 
like another Henry IV. was not ashamed to be 
found by a foreign ambassador so employed. 
At nine he retires to bed. His education was 
early neglected, and he has never redeemed the 
lost time. He still, however, retains some 
classical recollections, and occasionally takes up 
a Latin book, particularly the breviary, which 
he reads generally in that language. He wished 
to acquire a knowledge of English, and to that 
end he commenced, along with his children, a 
course of reading with the Rev. Mr. Tilbury, 
an Englishman who has taken orders in the 
Catholic church. After having made some 
progress, he laid it aside, and began to learn 
French, in which he sometimes converses. He 
has an English groom, from whom also he un- 
fortunately learned some English. This fellow, 
I am informed, is greatly addicted to swearing 
and indecent language, and the emperor and 
even the late empress adopted some of his 
phraseology, without being aware of its import. 
In his domestic expenses he is exceedingly 
frugal. The careless profusion of his father, 
and the total derangement of the finances, had 
involved the country in such difficulties, that 
he found it necessary to set an example of 
frugality in his own person, by limiting himself 
to a certain expenditure. In his speech to the 
constituent assembly he announced this deter- 
mination. ‘The king’s disbursement,’ said he, 
‘amounted to four millions; mine does not 
exceed one. I am resolved ta live as a private 
gentleman, receiving only 110,000 milreis for 
my private expenses, except the allowance to 
which my wife is entitled by her marriage 
contract.’ This, at the rate of exchange 
before we left Rio, would not have amounted 
to more than 10,000/. per annum. His pre- 
sent allowance, as fixed by the chambers, 18 





200,000 milreis for himself, and 12,000 for his 
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children. To make this answer, he engages 
in various profitable pursuits, and adopts, in 
every thing, the most rigid system of economy. 
He lets out his fazenda at Santa Cruz for 
grazing cattle passing to Rio from the Minas 
Geraes, and receives so much a-head from the 
drovers. His slaves cut capim, and sell it, on 
his account, in the streets, where they were 
pointed out to me, distinguished by plates on 
their caps. He derives, also, a revenue, I am 
told, from several caxas shops, of which he is 
the proprietor, and thinks, like Vespasian, that 
the money is not at all affected by the medium 
through which it passes. In his domestic ex- 
penses, he is rigid even to parsimony. He 
allows a very small sum to his cook, of the 
expenditure of which he exacts a minute ac- 
count, and is very angry if this trifling sum is 
exceeded on any occasion ; and it is said that 
this was one cause of his disagreement with 
the late empress, whose free and careless 
bounty he never could restrain. His natural 
abilities, however, seem to be very consi- 
derable. Left, at a very early and inex- 
perienced age, entirely to himself, in a region 
where every state around him was revolu- 
tionised into republics, and the same spirit 
rapidly advancing through his own, he, with 
great sagacity, saw the line of conduct left him 
to adopt, and, with equal dexterity, pursued it. 
He could not hope to resist the public senti- 
ment, but by appearing to lead, he has hitherto 
contrived effectually to guide it; and by these 
means he has established a free constitution in 
Brazil, without any violent transition, and 
preserved it from the anarchy and confusion 
that still convulse every other state in South 
America. It is said, however, that he has 
conjured up a spirit of democracy, which it is 
his anxious wish entirely to lay, and that he 
is essentially despotic in his principles; that 
his apparent design to establish constitutional 
freedom was merely a bait to catch popularity ; 
and having, as he supposes, guided the en- 
thusiasm of the people till it has harmlessly 
exploded, and established himself firmly on the 
throne, he is now determined to reign by him- 
self, and dispense altogether with troublesome 
popular assemblies, which he has already twice 
forcibly suppressed.” 

_ And here we close our extracts from these 
instructive and entertaining volumes; again 
heartily recommending them to the public. 








Private Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
during the Peviods of the Directory, the Con- 
sulate, and the Empire. By M. de Bour- 
rienne, Private Secretary to the Emperor. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. London, 1830. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

THE publishers of this work deserve the thanks 

of the public—we mean, of every English reader 

who is not sufficiently master of the French 

language to understand the original. As a 

part of the history of the most extraordinary 

man, and the most extraordinary times, that 
ever invited elucidation, these Memoirs must 
continue to the latest ages to be records of 
invaluable interest. We speak advisedly when 
we say that their general authenticity is un- 
questionable ; for we know, from the best po- 
litical authority now living in England, (from 
one who had a near share in all the matters 
where England was concerned with France, 
during the transactions related by De Bour- 
rienne), that the writer’s accounts are perfectly 
corroborated by facts. To add a syllable to 
this, would be to injure the highest commend- 
ation which could be bestowed on this pro- 
duction; and as in its French form it has 


been abundantly quoted in a hundred periodi- 
cals, we shall only add, that it is as piquant 
and amusing as it is veritable and trustworthy. 
Slips, or slight mistakes, may be attacked ; 
but the spirit of true history must always look 
back on this book for genuine information, 
when the eventful era in which we have lived 
is delineated. 





Fishes of Ceylon, &c. By J. Whitchurch Ben- 
nett, Esq. F.L.S. &c. Royal 4to. Nos. I. 
Il. 107. 1V. V. London, 1830. Longman 
and Co. 

Tuts work has the honour to be dedicated, by 
special permission, to the King. It consists of 
a selection of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing fishes found on the coasts of Ceylon ; with 
every appearance of being accurately drawn, as 
they are cleverly engraved and finely coloured. 
The extraordinary forms here delineated are 
treasures of ichthyology; so grotesque as to 
seem mere imaginations, and so strangely 
marked in colours as to look more like arti- 
ficial than real creatures. The scientific de- 
scriptions, however, are as perfect as the exe- 
cution of the plates is beautiful; and the 
naturalist will rejoice in the definitions, while 
the connoisseur will delight in the prints. The 
author has received the highest tributes of 
praise from the best-informed individuals and 
public bodies ; and wherever his work is known 
he must meet with similar eulogies. There 
are fine specimens (and curious they are) in 
every No. 











The British Celestial Ailas, being a complete 
Guide to the attainment of a Practical Know- 
ledge of the Heavenly Bodies. By G. Rubie. 
Part’ II. London, Baldwin and Cradock ; 
Hastings, G. Wool. 

THE second part of this useful publication 

contains a number of astronomical definitions ; 

a description of the form, measurement, and 

magnitude of the earth; and an account of 

the phenomena of the heavens, arising from 
the diurnal motion of the earth, illustrated by 

various problems. It is accompanied by a 

plate of the zodiac, and three plates of the 

constellations, as they appear in the months of 

April, May, and June. We see no reason to 

retract the favourable opinion which we pro- 

nounced upon this work on the appearance of 
the first portion of it. 








Views of Country Seats of the Royal Family, 
Nobility, and Gentry of England, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, Ackermann and Ce. 

A HUNDRED and forty-six coloured engrav- 

ings, after original designs by W. Westall, 

J. Gendall, and other artists, accompanied by 

concise letter-press descriptions, form the nu- 

merous attractions of these volumes; and dis- 
play the rural beauties and riches of England. 

We do not know a work more fit to add an 

interest to the country seat than such a pro- 

duction as this is; so full of variety, so pleasing 
to turn over, and so amusing to read, by such 
snatches as the delightful idling of time sug- 

gests. Many of these seats also possess a 

charm, from being associated with the names 

of occupants about whom the public are anxious 
to have every kind of information; and the 
little anecdotes interspersed throughout the 
accounts of libraries, pictures, grounds, all 
contribute to render the work agreeable and 
entertaining. The views have appeared in 
Ackermann’s Repository; but produce a better 





effect by being collected together. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Tue following is a report of Mr. Faraday’s 
lecture on Mr. Wheatstone’s discoveries re- 
lative to linear conductors of sound ; it will be 
found exceedingly interesting, which circum- 
stance we trust will excuse its length. 

The fact of the transmission of sound 
ee solid bodies, as in the case of a metal 
rod placed at one extremity to the ear, and 
struck or scratched at the other end, has been 
long since observed; but as an aerial medium 
was formerly thought to be alone capable of 
propagating sonorous undulations, even Lord 
Bacon, when describing this experiment, falls 
into the error of attributing its transmission 
to spirits contained within the pores of the 
body. The first correct observations on this 
subject appear to have been made by Dr. 
Hooke, in his Micrographia, (1667); and he 
made an experiment through a distended wire 
of sufficient length to observe that the same 
sound was propagated far swifter through the 
wire than through the air. Professor Wunsch 
of Berlin (1788) made a similar experiment, 
substituting 1728 feet of connected wooden laths 
for the wire, and confirmed Dr. Hooke’s results. 
Other experiments of a similar nature were sub- 
sequently made by Herlold and Rafn, Hassen- 
fratz and Gay Lussac, Lamarck, &c.; but the 
first direct observations of the actual velocity 
of sound through solid conductors were made 
by Biot, assisted at different times by Bou- 
vand and Martin: his experiments were made 
on the sides of the iron conduit pipes of 
Paris, through the length of 951™ 25; and 
the mean result of two observations made 
in different ways gave 3,459 metres, or 11,090 
feet per second, for the velocity of sound in 
cast iron. Previous to these direct experi- 
ments, Chladni had in an ingenious manner 
ascertained the velocity of sound in different 
solid substances ; and his result has been fully 
confirmed by calculations from other grounds, 
His method was founded on Newton’s demon. 
stration, that sound passes through a space 
filled with air, of a given length, in the same 
time that a column of air of the same length, 
contained in a tube open at both ends, makes a 
single vibration. Chladni’s discovery of the 
longitudinal vibrations of solid bodies, which 
are exactly analogous to the ordinary vibra- 
tions of columns of air, enabled him to apply 
this proposition to solid bodies, and to establish 
the general law, that sound passes through 
every body in the same time in which that 
body, when it vibrates, freely makes one lon- 
gitudinal vibration. In this manner he as- 
certained the velocities of the following sub- 
stances, among others: tin 7,800, silver 9,300, 
copper 12,500, glass and iron 17,500, and 
various woods from 11,000 to 18,000 feet per 
second. The intensity with which sound is 
transmitted has been found to be nearly in 
proportion to its velocity. Some known prac- 
tical applications of this principle were then 
noticed, such as the stethoscope, microphone, 
&c. In all the preceding experiments the 
sounds transmitted were mere noises, such as 
the blow of a hammer, or, as in Herhold and 
Rafn’s experiment, a single musical sound, 
produced by striking a vibrating plate at- 
tached to the conducting wire; and in no case 
were any means employed for the subsequent 
augmentation of the transmitted sound. Mr. 
C. Wheatstone was the first who tried ex- 
periments on the transmission of the modu. 
lated sounds of musical instruments; and 





who shewed that the undulations propagated 
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through linear conductors of considerable 
length, were capable of exciting in surfaces 
with which they are in connexion, a quantity 
of vibratory motion, sufficient to be powerfully 
audible when transmitted through the air. 
The following observations will illustrate 
the nature of this resonance or reciprocation. 
A sonorous body is audible in proportion to the 
quantity of its vibratory surface. Thus, a plate 
of endl or wood is capable of producing power- 
ful sounds without accessory means; but insu- 
lated strings, or tuning-forks, being vibrating 
bodies of much smaller dimensions, are scarcely 
audible at any great distance; but they 
are capable of considerable augmentation when 
communicated to surfaces, as when the insu- 
lated string, or the tuning-fork, is placed on a 
table, or on the sounding-board of a musical 
instrument. There are several circumstances 
which influence the intensity of the tones of 
a sounding-board: the principal of these is the 
plane in which the vibrations are made, with 
respect to the reciprocating surface. Thus, the 
vibrations may be so communicated as to be 
perpendicular or normal to the surface: in 
which case the sound is the most greatly aug- 
mented; or they may be tangential to, or in 
the same plane with, the surface, when the 
sound is the most faint. These two cases may 
be illustrated by placing, for the first, a vi- 
brating tuning-fork perpendicular to the surface 
of a flat board; for the second, placing it per- 
pendicular to one of the edges of the board. 
In intermediate positions, viz. when the vibra- 
tions: are communicated obliquely to the sur- 
face, the sounds have intermediate degrees of 
intensity. These facts being understood, the 
peculiarities of the sounding-boards of various 
musical instruments admit of easy explanation. 
In the piano-forte, the sounding-board is better 
disposed than in any other instrument, as the 
planes of the vibrations of the strings are always 
perpendicular to its surface. The difference of 
intensity when a string vibrates in this way, 
and when it vibrates parallel to the surface, 
may be easily tried. In the sounding-boards of 
the harp, the guitar, the violin, &c., the cir- 
cumstances are less simple; but it would en- 
croach too much on our space to enter into 
details. Sufficient having been said to illus- 
trate the subsequent applications, we will only 
add, that the volumes of air contained between 
the sounding-boards of a musical instrument 
greatly augment the intensity of the sound. 
The office of the bridge is obviously to commu- 
nicate the vibrations of the strings to the sound- 
ing-board. Aware of this fact, Mr. Wheat- 
stone substituted a glass rod five feet in length 
for the bridge, and found that the sound of 
a tuning-fork, or of an insulated string, placed 
at its end, was as distinctly audible as when it 
was immediately in contact with the board. 
This experiment, which was the first Mr. W. 
made on this subject, and which suggested 
all the subsequent ones, was repeated in the 
lecture-room, by substituting a deal rod forty 
feet in length, extending from the roof of the 
cupola to the floor of the room. The experi- 
ment was neat and decisive. When no sound- 
ing-board was placed at the lower extremity of 
the conductor, no sound was heard; but it be- 
came powerfully audible the instant the com- 
munication was made: this experiment was 
repeated with different acute and grave-toned 
tuning-forks, both in succession and in combi- 
nation. As the sounds employed in these ex. 
periments are only audible when they become 
augmented by resonant surfaces after trans- 
mission, it is easy to repeat them, and to appre- 
ciate their results, under any circumstances ; 
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but when it is required to transmit the sounds 
of a musical instrument, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the sounds being heard through the air, 
otherwise the communicated sounds will not be 
distinguishable from the original sounds: this 
may be effected by having the originally vibra. 
ting and the reciprocating instruments in dif- 
ferent rooms, and allowing the conductors to 
pass through the floor or wall separating the 
two rooms. This experiment was tried, by 
communicating, by means of a slender deal rod, 
the sounding-board. of a harp in the lecture- 
room with a piano-forte in a room below ; and 
the performance of the latter was transmitted 
in the most perfect manner to the former in- 
strument; and when the communication was 
interrupted, the transmitted sounds ceased; The 
construction of the lecture-room did not admit 
of the experiment being tried in the way first 
employed by the experimenter ; viz. the sounds 
transmitted from a piano-forte in a chamber 
above, by a wire of very small diameter, to a 
lyre suspended from the ceiling. The trans- 
mission of the sounds of other stringed instru- 
ments, such as the harp, violin, violoncello, &c., 
were found to be equally effective. But 
Mr. W. did not confine his experiments to the 
transmission of the sounds of vibrating sound- 
ing-boards: he discovered also the means o 
transmitting the sounds when produced from 
wind instruments. He observed that the pecu- 
liar sounds of a clarionet, or other reed instru- 
ment, were not to be attributed either to the 
column of air or to the vibrating tongue alone, 
but that they mutually influenced each other, in 
such a manner, that whether the sounds are 
communicated to the atmosphere from the 
column of air, or to a conductor from the vibra- 
ting tongue, the quantity of the sound under- 
goes nochange. The transmission of the sounds 
of reed wind instruments he therefore found as 
perfect as those of instruments dependent on 
the vibrations of sounding-boards. In other 
classes of wind instruments, the difficulties of 
transmission are greater; for it is not possible 
to transmit the vibrations of the air imme- 
diately through solid conductors with any 
degree of intensity ; but if the intermediation 
of other bodies which enter readily into vibra- 
tion, from the agitations of the air, be employed, 
the transmission may be effected. Thus, if the 
end of the conducting wire be placed in the 
most strongly vibrating part of the column of 
air in a flute, there is but little perceptible 
transmission of sound ; but if it touch the sides 
of the instrument, it will more readily transmit 
the sounds in proportion as the sides are more 
susceptible of entering into vibration. In a 
similar manner, the sounds of an entire orches- 
tra, or of the human voice, may be transmitted, 
viz. by connecting the end of the conductor 
with a sounding-board so placed as to resound 
to the various instruments; but in such cases 
the sounds are by no means so intense as when 
they are communicated directly from the in- 
struments. The effect of such intermediate 
transmission was exemplified by some perform- 
ances on Mr. W.’s new instrument, the sym- 
phonion. A few observations were then made 
on various proposed applications of this prin- 
ciple, and on the possibility of telephonic com- 
munication. It was stated, that as sound has 
been proved to travel through several conduct- 
ing substances at the extraordinary velocity of 
18,000 feet in a second, were it possible to 
transmit audible sound so far, a phonic commu- 
nication might be made between London and 
Edinburgh—a distance of nearly 400 miles—in 
less than two minutes. Theoretical considera- 





tions have shewn, that when sound is commu- 


nicated without any divergence through a per- 
fectly elastic body of equal density throughout, 
its energy suffers no diminution; it follows, 
therefore, that the more perfectly we can 
approximate to these conditions of a conducting 
body, the less limitation there will be to the 
transmission of the sonorous undulations. But 
these points can be determined only by extended 
experiments. Some further investigations by 
Mr. Wheatstone, on certain remarkable proper- 
ties of the sonorous undulations in their passage 
through linear conductors, were announced for 
a future evening. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Lorp AvcktanD in the chair.—Some con. 
versation bearing on the management of Mr. 
Sabine took place. The noble chairman, Earl 
Caernarvon, and Mr. Vigors, severally spoke 
in support of that gentleman: notices of two 
motions, evidently aiming at him, and to be 
discussed at the next meeting, were given; 
they were to the effect, that no honorary ser- 
vant of the Society do cause the Institution 
any expense (alluding to Mr. Sabine’s re. 
sidence at the inn at Kingston, on his visits to 
the farm); and the other, that it is expedient 
to relinquish the farm. The Marquess of 
Douro, and several others, were elected Fellows; 
after which, Mr. Vigors read a very satis- 
factory report for the last month, which shewed 
a considerable balance in favour of the Society. 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Stanley, the Earl of 
Jersey, &c. made donations to the Society: 
amongst these were rare specimens of the simia 
tribe. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tue President in the chair.—A letter from 
the Rev. James Farquharson, containing the 
sequel of his observations on the Aurora Bo- 
realis, was read. Another communication was 
also read ; it was a statement of the principal 
circumstances respecting the united Siamese 
Twins, now exhibiting in London ; by George 
Berkley Bolton, Esq. : the youths were brought 
to the meeting by their guardian, the better to 
illustrate Mr. Bolton’s paper. On the table 
were placed a variety of important donations. 
Mr. Coddington exhibited his improved mi- 
croscope, and explained its peculiarities; Mr. 
Ritchie his new and exceedingly delicate tor- 
sion balance and galvanometer, in both of 
which glass threads are employed: the balance 
is an invention of great interest, and is in- 
tended to shew extremely minute weights ; as 
small as even to indicate the millionth part of 
a grain! Captain Fleming brought his very 
ingenious mechanical invention, meant to be 
employed on board ship for several useful pur- 


8. 

At a late sitting a paper was read, entitled, 
“on the Twelfth Axiom of the First Book of 
Euclid ;” by Philip Henry Viscount Mahon, 
F.R.S., of which we give the following ex- 
tract: — 

The axiom states, that “if a straight line 
meets two straight lines, so as to make the two 
interior angles on the same side of it, taken 
together, less than two right angles, these 
two straight lines, being continually produced, 
shall, at length, meet upon that side on which 
are the angles that are less than two right 
angles.” This proposition, the author re- 
marks, is improperly placed among the axioms, 
as it is far from self-evident. Dr. Jenison has 
accordingly undertaken to prove it by an elabo- 





rate process of reasoning, employing for that 
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SSS 
purpose no fewer than two definitions, one axiom, 


and five propositions. The object of the author 
in this communication is to furnish the same 
proof in a single proposition. . For this end he 
proceeds on the self-evident posttion, that if the 
lines do not meet on the sida@ stated in the 
enunciation of the axiom, they must either be 
parallel, or they must meet on the. other side. 
He then proves, by a reductio ad absurdum, 
that they are not parallel; and next,.by a 
more direct demonstration, that they cannot 
possibly meet on the other side. It follows, 
therefore, that they meet on that side on which 
are the angles that are less than two right 
angles. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Aprit 1. —— Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—_Mr. Kempe exhibited to the Society 
some highly curious ancient paintings on panel, 
discovered at Hayes, near Bromley in Kent, 
which had been described by him in a former 
communication to the Society. A paper was 
read, being the substance of a pamphlet pre- 
served in the British Museum, shewing the 
dread entertained in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James at the increase of buildings in Lon- 
don, which, as it was supposed, became a har- 
bour for an influx of lewd and disorderly 
people; and recommending the appointment of 
a committee to watch and direct all new build- 
ings, and to prevent the erection of cottages or 
small houses. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


WE had heard in some quarters that the 
further prosecution of this undertaking was 
likely to be abandoned. Our regret at the 
prospect of so unlooked-for a termination to 
what we have throughout considered a highly 
useful project, both in a domestic and a 
national point of view, has induced us to make 
further inquiry; and it affords us sincere 
gratification to be enabled to assure the public, 
that no thought of relinquishing the measure 
has ever been contemplated. On the contrary, 
the parties more immediately concerned in 
carrying it into effect, have been, and are, 
using every exertion to hasten the erection of 
the College, and are diligently engaged in 
maturing the internal arrangements, so that 
they may take advantage of the very first 
moment of its completion, to open both the 
higher and lower departments for the reception 
of pupils. We understand, indeed, that confident 
expectations are entertained of opening the 
latter in the course of the ensuing spring, and 
the former in the succeeding autumn. 





LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE anniversary general meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on Wednesday last, when the 
following gentlemen were elected as officers and 
members of the council for the ensuing year :— 
President, Edward Wright, M.D. ; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Joseph Moore, M.D., David Pollock, 
Esq. F.R.S., Robert Maugham, Esq., H. B. 
Churchill, Esq.; Treasurer, John Elliotson, 
M.D. F.R.S.; Secretary, John Bell Sedgwick, 
Esq.; Librarian, Tarver Richard Fearnside, 
Esq.; Curator, Henry P. L. Drew, Esq. ; 
Members of the Council, John Epps, M.D., 
Edward Lance, Esq., George Taylor, junior, 
Esq., Henry Belmes, Esq., Thomas Alcock, 
Esq., Chas. Aug. Tulk, Esq., F.R.S. F.S.A., 
James Sedgwick, Esq., Sir James Gardiner, 
Bart., John Morris Bennett, Esq., John Gray, 
Esq., Frederick Debell Bennett, Esq., George 
Rudall, Esq. 


ETRUSCAN VASES. 


Srr,—In a late Number of your Journal I 
saw a short notice of the discovery of numerous 
Etruscan. vases. on the estate of the Prince of 
Canino: it has struck me, that you would be 
glad to give your readers a more detailed and 
correct account, which I am happy in being 
able to lay before you. It is very true, that 
some dishonest agents had discovered many 
very beautiful and valuable specimens, and dis- 
posed of them to a learned Prussian, M. Do- 
row, who repaired in person to Canino to se- 
cure such matchless treasures. In justice to 
this eminent archeologist, it must be supposed, 
that, in bargaining for these discoveries, and 
removing them from the premises, he doubted 
not but that the prince, who was then at a dis- 
tance, was privy to the transaction. However, 
as such exquisite specimens of art could not 
long remain unknown ina country where so 
many persons devote their studies to its pro- 
ductions, whether ancient or modern, infor- 
mation of this important discovery soon got 
abroad, and was not long in reaching the ears 
of the proprietor of the soil. In October 
1828, the Princess of Canino repaired to this 
estate, and fixed upon the ground which was 
to be the scene of further excavations. So 
great was the success of the operations which 
she superintended, that the prince himself was 
soon induced to leave his observatory at Sini- 
gaglia (for he was at that time deeply engaged 
in certain astronomical studies), and cause ex- 
cavations to be made on a much larger scale. 
A hundred workmen were now employed, and 
in the space of four months, more than two 
thousand articles were discovered, all of them 
exquisitely fashioned, and, for the most part, 
adorned with paintings, which have drawn 
forth the warmest expressions of admiration 
from the first artists of the day. Thor- 
waldsen, the celebrated sculptor, was quite 
lost in wonder at the sight of these treasures 
of art: Cammuccini, and his brethren of the 
easel, pronounced the paintings, with which 
they are all more or less embellished, capi 
d’opera: Dr. Nett, our countryman, formerly 
sub-preceptor to the lamented Princess Char- 
lotte, who, from a residence of many years in 
Italy, is become a cognoscente of the first order, 
considered one vase in particular, called the 
* Cup of Hercules,” as a matchless production, 
and beyond all price. The most eminent an- 
tiquaries were deputed by the Archeological 
Society to inspect these treasures on the part 
of the government, who regards their removal 
to other shores with a jealous eye. They have, 
of course, the refusal of all antiquities found 
in the Roman states, and there offered for 
sale; but it is eet that the price set on 
these would more than drain the Papal trea- 
sury. It is reported, that one hundred vases, 
to be selected by the purchaser, may be had at 
the rate of one thousand crowns each! The 
prince has resolved, it seems, that no price shall 
tempt him to part with fifty of the finest speci- 
mens, which are to form his small but unri- 
valled collection. The King of Naples was one 
of the distinguished individuals who visited the 
Palazzo Gabrielli, where the vases are depo- 
sited: as his large collection has been thrown 
into the shade by the superior beauty of these 
specimens, it is said, that his majesty has signi- 
fied a wish to treat for some of them, in order 
still further to ennoble his collection. It is 
agreed on all sides, that no discovery, since 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were disclosed to 
the view of us moderns, has caused such a sen- 





sation. Superior in every respect to those at 


Naples, they have the additional interest of 
being enriched with inscriptions, which are to 
be seen on a great number of them, chiefly in 
the Greek character. The great Hellenists of 
Europe will have enough to do to illustrate 
them; for there are words amongst them quite 
unknown to the learned, which, if they turn out 
to be Greek, will serve to enrich our lexicons 
with some precious novelties. As for myself, 
who am no great scholar; but still have a 
great love for the language of Homer, and 
quite doat upon its characters as exhibited in 
the Porsonian type, I looked upon these vener- 
able letters with more awe and reverence than 
the good people of Rome feel on beholding 
their most sacred relics. A vast number of the 
proper names inscribed on them are familiar to 
me and to everyone. Scenes from the Theban 
war, and the Iliad and Odyssey, are very com- 
mon, and the names of the gods and goddesses, 
heroes and heroines, are generally inscribed ; 
a circumstance which saves much ingenious 
speculation. The potter and the painter are 
often indicated by name. We have, 


TLE2ONKOUEAPXOEPOIECEN 


Let the name of this artist, Tlesonkonearcho, 
be added forthwith to the list of the ancient 
Wedgewoods, for he seems to be the very 
prince of potters. Sometimes the modest im. 
perfect is used; Andocides writes EAO/E ; 


Kosthenes EA O/, which last I give from 
its singular orthography. Phitias, a painter, 
subjoins to his name, EAPAQSENL. 
Pheidipos, the imperfect, FAPA@E. Some- 
times the final N is omitted, as in No. 572, 
representing the death of Busiris. Epiktetos 
writs EAPA@2E, Puthon the potter, 


EAQ/IESE N, adding N. But the most re- 
markable thing is a genuine accent, perhaps the 
most ancient on record; it is placed over the 


_ 
penult epsilon of epoiesen—thus, & : it is not 
accidental, but plainly traced with the same 
colour and varnish as the entire inscription. A 
great number of the vases are marked with kalos, 
sometimes repeated three or four times ; some- 
times kaloi ; sometimes kale: this has not been 
explained to my satisfaction. In vase, No. 1547, 
on which there is a representation of a mar- 
riage-procession, in which a young couple, 
seated in a chariot, cut a conspicuous figure, 
their meaning is significant enough; for the 


inscription runs Lusipides KAYOS Rodon 
KAVE. The vase, No. 1900, inscribed at 
the bottom EX S EKIAS EROE SE (for 


so the last word is written), has a very remark. 
able inscription that runs round the interior 
of its rim, consisting of thirty-three words in a 
very bold character, similar to that Egyptian 
character which M. Champollion styles demotic. 
I will give you the first word as nearly as I 
can imitate it. 
e 


an Yuet 


It would be endless, were I to state the in- 
teresting speculations to which these curious dis- 
coveries have given birth. Thereseems a pretty 
general idea, that the opinion, long since enter- 
tained by many learned men, that their be- 
loved Italy cultivated the fine arts in great 
perfection at a time when Greece was semi- 
barbarous, is now fully confirmed. These 
vases are ascribed to an age anterior to the 
foundation of Rome, not long after the Trojan 





war, the actions of which are here represented, 
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varying in man from Homer’s 
omnes of oan They are all supposed to 
have been found on the site of Vitulonia, a 
city, according to Pliny, destroyed before the 
foundation of Rome: many striking circum- 
stances go to confirm this idea. Although the 
site was unknown, still it was certain that this 
capital of ancient Etruria was situated a short 
way inland from that part of the coast where 
the minerals of Elba were landed, and that it 
was celebrated for its warm baths. Now, the iron 
of Elba continues to be landed on this coast, and 
founderies are still at work on the very spot : 
the baths are also in use, having been restored 
by the Prince of Canino about twenty years 
ago: but in further confirmation of this idea, 
a vase was discovered, on the 22d of April, 
1829, in a vault twenty palms deep, which 
bears this remarkable inscription, of which I 
give you an accurate copy : 


| ViOLVOuOtE! | 


This discovery, in the minds of most men, 
has fixed the position of this ancient city, and 
established the fact of the great antiquity of 
the vases, and the claim which Italy puts forth 
to priority in the fine arts, as compared with 








Besides these vases, a vast number of gold 
ornaments were found, consisting of necklaces, 
ear-rings, brooches, clasps for girdles, bracelets, 
rings; fifty of which number have engraved 
stones: they are of the purest gold, and some 
of them of the finest workmanship. These 
articles, from their beauty, novelty of form, 
and high antiquity, have excited the greatest 
possible interest. A large selection from them 
has been brought to this country. On their 
transit they were shewn to several distin- 
guished individuals at Paris. M.Champollion, 
the brother of the celebrated Egyptian scholar 
and traveller, examined them with great in- 
terest, and pronounced them to be the most 
valuable antiquities in gold he had ever seen. 
But I had forgotten to advert to one of the most 
striking—it is a wreath of bay, in thin gold 
leaf, which is supposed to have encircled some 
royal head, as the vaults in which these gold 
ornaments were found are imagined to have 
contained the ashes of the kings of the country ; 
all the vases here discovered being of finer 
workmanship. The articles in bronze are also 
numerous— spear-heads, greaves, a shield, and 
a variety of utensils for domestic purposes; a 
number of small statues, sphinxes, fawns ; one 
of the latter Thorwaldsen considered the most 

_ perfect work he had ever seen. I must not omit 
mentioning two fluted rods of bronze, about 
five feet high, on a pedestal of the same metal, 
which are surmounted with an exact repre- 
sentation of the famous group on Monte Ca- 
vallo; which interesting fact proves that this 
subject was a favourite one in the remotest 

Should further discoveries of any in- 

terest be made, (for the excavations are still 

going on,) I shall take the earliest opportunity 

of transmitting an account of them. Yours, &c. 
C.S. T. 

















PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS, SUFFOLK STREET. 

No. 75. From the Grounds of Lord Yar- 
borough, Isle of Wight. W. R. Earl.—Whe- 
ther considered as a local view, or as a com- 
position, Mr. Earl has, in the execution of this 
fine picture, exhibited some of the highest 
qualities of landscape art. 


No. 143. Interior of a Polish Synagogue, at 
the moment when the Manuscript of the Law is 
elevated, after the portion for the day has been 
read to the congregation. S. A. Hart.—A vei 
fine picture, | a young painter of the Jewis 
persuasion. It is a fortunate circumstance, 
when an artist contemplates any remarkable 
combination of colour, or any powerful effect 
of chiaroscuro, that he does not waste his ge- 
nius On gross or unworthy matters—an error of 
frequent occurrence in the works of some of the 
best masters of the Flemish school,—but that, 
as in the present instance, he selects a subject 
of exalted character and interest. We congra- 
tulate Mr. Hart on his success; and we have 
no doubt that we shall have frequent cause to 
speak of his future labours with praise. 

No. 142. Girl looking from a Window. 
F. ¥. Hurlstone.—Little promise as there is in 
the title, Mr. Hurlstone’s performance, whether 
as regards the expression, which is pleasing, or 
the effect, which is singular and spirited, does 
him high credit. 

No. 215. The Rat-catcher. C. Hancock.— 

We can see no reason why this species of 
amusement should not rank among field sports ; 
since few pleasures of that kind appear to ex- 
cite more interest in the pursuit, or to give a 
more vivid expression both to man and to beast. 
In addition to the animation which Mr. Han- 
cock has imparted to his subject, he has treated 
it with admirable technical skill. 
No. 160. A Field-day. R.\Farrier.—‘“ An- 
other, and another, and another; and,” we 
are bound to add, “ the last work’s as welcome 
as the former.” This, we believe, is the fourth 
of a series of entertaining pictures of boy-sol- 
diers, from the pencil of Mr. Farrier. We are 
especially pleased with the t cavalier who 
is giving the word “ halt!” while the fork 
with which he has armed his heel, for lack of a 
spur, seems on the point of entering the side of 
his human charger. The veteran who is watch- 
ing the youthful mimicry of what was once the 
serious business of his life, and in whose mind 
it evidently excites a train of interesting recol- 
lections, is a very happy introduction. 

No. 201. The Sportsman. J. Inskipp. — 
Varying only in his subjects, Mr. Inskipp ex- 
hibits the same broad and harmonious treat- 
ment which so greatly distinguished his former 
works in this Gallery. Much, however, as we 
admire his ‘‘ Sportsman,” we are still more 
struck with No. 435, The empty Wallet. Be- 
sides the fine intensity of the expression, it 
awakens remembrances of a tone and a colour 
to be found only in the best works of the best 
masters in the Spanish school of art. 

No. 186. Ali Hands to the Rescue. J. Ten- 
nant.—There are few actions which surpass in 
daring, and none which equal in generosity, 
those, one of which the skill of Mr. Tennant has 
here so ably displayed. They ought to find a 
place in the pictured records of our naval 
achievements, by the side of the deeds of valour 
ofjanother description, which have rendered 
the annals of England for ever glorious. Asa 
work of art, this performance does great credit 
to the artist. The demons of the storm seem 
to ride the clouds, and the destructive billows 
to roll at their bidding; while the spirit and 
energy of the gallant human beings who, with 
noble self-devotion, are preparing to encounter 
them, are no less vigorously designed and exe- 
cuted. 

No. 175. Stage-struck Hero. W. Kidd.— 
As the farce often follows the tragedy, and the 
sublime is succeeded by the ridiculous, so we 
pass from the wreck and the rescue to the 


work Mr. Kidd has been no less successful in 
provoking a smile, than in the former Mr, 
Tennant was in raising asigh. The ludicrous 
energy of his principal figure, the delight of 
one of the audience, the awe of another, and the 
irate expression of the critic with the 

who is slily stealing in, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of taking an active part in the perform. 
ance, combine in producing a very humorous 
effect. 

No. 48. The first Offence. E. Prentis.— 
“‘ What dire events from trivial causes spring!” 
We quote the line appended to the perform. 
ance; but we are sure, that if the artist had 
consulted any country squire, interested in the 
preservation of game, he would have declared 
that he did not consider poaching “ a trifle.” 
Mr. Prentis’s picture is, however, a very just 
and a very feeling appeal both to humanity and 
to policy; and involves a question of a very 
serious nature, on which it is probable the 
legislature will one day pronounce an opinion 
different from that which it has hitherto main. 
tained. In this affecting representation, the 
quiet and submissive character of the offender 
is well contrasted by the brutal triumph and 
villanous countenances of those who are drag. 
ging him from his home, and his weeping and 
imploring family. The invalid boy is an in- 
cident full of pathos. 

No. 246. Infant Visions. Miss Dagley— 
Pleasingly executed, and very interesting; as 
indeed what work is not, in which infancy 
forms a conspicuous feature. 

Among other distinguished portraits which 
this room contains, No. 92, The late Mr. Park, 
and No. 101, The late Sir F. Bourgeois, both 
by Sir W. Beechey, are among the most at- 
tractive, both from the skill of their execution, 
and their striking resemblance to the well- 
known originals. Nor must we omit to state, 
that besides those which we have already men- 
tioned, there are several very admirable por- 
traits by Messrs. Lonsdale, Howell, Bradley, 
Barber, Faulkner, Meyer, Middleton, Mrs. 
Pearson, &c. 

No. 107. Gipsies removing their Tents. Sir 
W. Beechey, R.A.—We have frequently had 
occasion to remark the ability and taste with 
which Sir William introduces rich and varied 
landscape into the backgrounds of his portraits ; 
and we are much gratified by this exclusive 
specimen of his powers in the representation of 
rustic scenery. The picturesque in compo- 
sition unites in it with the harmonious in 
colouring, in a manner highly fascinating. 

NORTH ROOM. 

No. 265. Nero’s Tomb. J. Giles.—We 
are not aware of having met with the name of 
this artist in any previous catalogue, or his 
works in any former exhibition ; and we are 
equally surprised and gratified by the display 
of the original and brilliant talents which he 
evidently possesses. The effect which he has 
here thrown over his composition,—the solemn 
gloom, the partial light, the shower, the rain- 
bow,—are appropriate and poetic. Judging 
from this, and other of Mr. Giles’s pictures in 
the Gallery, we should say that his style com- 
bines the qualities of Salvator Rosa and Fran- 
cesco Mola; at once elevated and picturesque. 

No. 319. Delights of Summer. J. W. 
Wright.—A gay group of youthful persons, 
male and female, in the picturesque costume of 
other climes or times, reposing under umbra- 
geous foliage of luxuriant growth, and re- 
creating themselves with the concord of sweet 
sounds, forms the basis of this pleasing per- 
formance. The composition es of much 








would-be wearer of the buskin. In the latter 


of what has before appeared; but the judg- 
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ment and skill evinced in the execution of the 

work, and the taste which pervades the whole, 

render it as delightful to the sight as the 

season which it represents is to the feelings. 
(To be continued.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Nagle, K.C.B. Painted 
by W. Corden; engraved by W. Ward. 
Sams. 

Tuts portrait in mezzotint is a very charac- 

teristic likeness of an individual, whose long 

attachment to his Majesty (to whom it is dedi- 
cated, by permission,) was rewarded by the 
constant favour, and we may say friendship, of 
his royal master. As a work of art it is well 
composed and beautifully engraved; but the 
higher merit in the eyes of those who knew 
the original, will be the traits of that humour 
and frolic which often set the table in a roar. 

Sir Edmund’s recent death adds an interest to 

the publication. 


Views illustrative of Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture. Part I. 

Tue merits of Mr. Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture, with respect both to scientific 
details and to tasteful execution, are well 
known. The present publication is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing illustration of that work. 
This first part consists (besides the cover and 
title) of ten views, drawn from nature, and on 
stone, by Mr. Joseph Nash, pupil to Mr. Pugin. 
The subjects selected are from Oxburgh Hall, 
Norfolk ; Wolterton Manor House, East Bar- 
sham, Norfolk; Eltham Palace, Kent; and 
the Episcopal Palace, at Croydon, Surrey. 
They possess enough of accuracy to satisfy the 
architect, and, at the same time, enough of 
freedom and of picturesque effect to please 
the general amateur. The introduction of 
figures in the costume of former times is very 
appropriate ; and produces a harmony of sen- 
timent, the absence of which we have fre- 
quently felt in looking at delineations of an- 
cient and half-dilapidated buildings, embel- 
lished with ladies and gentlemen, who appear 
to have dressed from the plates in the last 
number of La Belle Assemblée. 


Panorama of the Maine, and of the adjacent 
Country from Mayence to Frankfort; de- 
signed from nature by F. W. Delkeskamp ; 
engraved by John Clark. S. Leigh. 

Un ike in that respect the Panorama of the 
Thames from London to Richmond, recently 
published by Mr. Leigh, the Panorama of the 
Maine is a bird’s-eye view, representing the 
meanderings of the river, and the roads, woods, 
houses, towns, &c. within a certain distance of 
its banks. To the traveller in Germany who 
Stems the current of the Maine, for the 
purpose of visiting the celebrated city of 
Frankfort, it will be very useful ; as will also 
the descriptive notices which accompany it, 
and which are concluded by a detailed account 
of Frankfort. Views of Hochst, Hochheim, 
and Frankfort, add to the interest of the 
publication, 


Fisher’s Views in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
from original Drawings by T. Allom and 
W. H. Bartlett; with Descriptive Accounts, 
forming brief County Histories, by J. Britton 
and E. W. Brayley, Esqs. Part II. Fisher 
and Son. 

Ts second part is exclusively devoted to De- 

Vonshire, and contains a number of beautiful 

views, : We were especially struck with the 

< Interior of St, Andrew’s Church, Plymouth,” 
Shaugh Bridge, Bickleigh Vale,” “ Tiver- 





ton Church, from the Bridge,” and “‘ Oreston 
and the Catwater.” The descriptions are full 
of interesting information. The following 
curious fact is stated with reference to the 
quarries at Oreston, whence the stone for 
constructing the Breakwater at Plymouth was 
procured. ‘ In working the quarries an ex- 
traordinary discovery was made in the midst of 
the substrata. At the depth of sixty-five feet 
from the surface, and twenty-five feet from 
the margin of the sea, a mass or module of 
clay, twenty-five feet in length, by about 
twelve feet thick, was embedded in the lime- 
stone. Enveloped in this clay were found the 
bones of a rhinoceros, in a more perfect state 
el they have yet been met with in any other 


P 








SKETCHES OF SCCIETY. 

LADY BYRON’S REMARKS, &c. 
Tuts subject continues to be discussed in al- 
most every society, and a new fillip has been 
given to it by a determined attack upon Mr. 
Moore and his biography, by Mr. T. Camp- 
bell, as a friend to Lady Byron, in the New 
Monthly Magazine. In this article Mr. Camp- 
bell distinctly accuses Lord Byron of some dark 
crime, and charges Mr. Moore with screening 
his hero, by disparaging his exemplary lady 
and her relatives. Having perused this demi- 
official paper too late for adequate remarks in 
this No. of the Literary Gazette, we shall ab- 
stain from offering any—for indeed the matter 
is too serious and indelicate, not to say dis- 
gusting, to be treated of hastily. 

With regard to our share in bringing on the 
discussion by publishing the “ Remarks,” we 
are happy to find ourselves fully justified by all 
the parties concerned, and thanked by the pub- 
lic. What we did might be compared to a 
gentleman in a crowd pressing, perhaps, too 
closely upon another individual, but being in- 
stantly excused by the circumstances of the 
case: the conduct of those who pirated our 
account, resembled that of a gang of thieves 
taking advantage of such circumstances to pick 
a pocket. 


meee ames a A CORAL E 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Legendary Ballads by T. Moore, Esq. Arranged 
&ec. by H. R. Bishop. J. Power. 


Turis publication has several claims to fa- 
vourable notice—the poetry is by Moore; the 
music select, with one addition by Bishop and 
another by Mrs. Robert Arkwright; and the 
drawings, which illustrate the legends, by a 
fair and young amateur. Of the twelve ballads 
in the volume, we may say that they are all 
extremely graceful and pleasing; some, indeed, 
possessing higher powers of attraction than 
others, but each, in turn, charming the fancy 
or rivetting the feelings. The ‘* Leaf and the 
Fountain,” (previously published in the Apollo’s 
Gifs) is a very light and pretty air: “ Youth 
and Age,” (Mrs. R. Arkwright’s contribution) 
does infinite credit to that lady’s taste, and is 
well worthy of the composer of the beautiful 
legend, “‘ The Brave Roland:” “ The Magic 
Mirror” is also prominent in our good opinion, 
as is the sweet “ Pilgrim,” and the perfect 
romaunt of ** The high-born Ladye.”’ Having 
thus characterised the music, we have but to 
give a sample of the poetry ; and we cannot do 
better than take the playful lines, “ Youth and 
Age,”’ to which we have alluded. 
*¢ ¢ Tell me, what’s Love?’ said Youth, one day, 





To drooping Age, who crost his way- 





* It is a sunny hour of play, 

For which repentance dear doth pay ; 
Repentance! Repentance! 

And this is Love, as wise men say.’ 


* Tell me, what’s Love?’ said Youth once more, 
Fearful, yet fond, of Age’s lore. 
* Soft as a passing summer’s wind, 
Would’st know the blight it leaves behind? 
Repentance ! entance ! 
And this is Love,—when love is o’er.’ 
* Tell me, what's Love?’ said Youth again, 
Trusting the bliss, but not the pain. 
* Sweet as a May tree’s scented air,— 
Mark ye what yo fruit ’twill bear, 
R Rn tonice | 
This, this is Love—sweet Youth, beware.’ 
Just then, young Love himself came by, 
And cast on Youth a smiling eye; 
Who could resist that glance’s ray? 
In vain did Age his warning say, 
* Repentance! Repentance!’ 
Youth laughing went with Love away. 


Tam o’Shanter and Souter Johnny. Words by 
C. Butler; Music arranged by Mr. Smith, 
and accompanied by Burns’ Poem of Tam 
o’ Shanter. Willis and Co. 

Sune by Braham in one of his best styles, for 
he has many; and from the noblest music of 
Handel to the convivial song like this, he can 
throw his magic power into them all. No 
wonder, therefore, that this Tam o’Shanter 
should have become popular, like its glorious 
archetype by Burns, and, like its remarkable 
illustrator, the statues which have done so 
much honour to untutored art. The song 
itself is playful, and remonstrates against gen- 
tlemen remaining too long in the dining-room 
after the ladies have retired—of course it will, 
and ought to be patronised wherever high 
fashion has not banished enjoyment. We 
wish Braham would teach the Cockney popu- 
lation to relish this bonne bouche. 


Quand on est deux. Birchall. 
A tieuT French air, with more of sweetness 
and simplicity than is usual even in the best 
of its kind. It is a pretty romance, and just 
what a romance should be. 





O deem not that I love her less! Words by 
T. H. Bayly, Esq. Mori and Lavenu. 

So pretty an air, that it. would be a musical 

and moral offence to find fault with it. If 

not one of Mr. Bayly’s best, it is certainly one 

of his most pleasing songs. 





DRAMA, 
KING’S THEATRE. 


Tue Matilde di Shabran e Corradino, as 
amended by Rossini at Paris, was produced at 
this theatre on Saturday night, to a very crowd- 
ed and fashionable audience. The opera was 
originally brought out at Rome; and there is 
an anecdote connected with its first representa- 
tion in that capital highly characteristic of the 
great maestro. Rossini had repeatedly pro- 
mised the Roman manager that he would com- 
pose an opera purposely for the theatre of the 
** eternal city ;”’ but his promises were so often 
broken, that it was pretty generally ye 
he never intended to keep them. At length 
the: master appeared with his promised pro- 
duction. The representation of his opera was 
duly announced. The house was crowded ; the 
Romans having predetermined, in revenge for 
being so often disappointed, to punish the com. 
poser by hooting his composition throughout. 
The overture (which, by the by, is very spirited) 
was barely concluded, ere Rossini was assailed 
by hisses in every direction. He rose from his 
seat in the orchestra, and, gravel ing his 
hand on his heart, bowed several times to the 
audience. The vocal performance proceeded ; 
but, though the singers were occasionally 
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applauded, disapprobation fell thick and threefold 
on the head of the perfectly composed composer, 
who, in return for every round of hisses, ex- 
pressed his grateful ‘acknowledgments to his 
auditory by the most graceful bows and staid 
gesticulations of heartfelt satisfaction : but, in 
the end, the waggery and good humour of Ros- 
sini triumphed ; for, on the close of the second 
representation, he was carried through the 
streets on the shoulders of those to whom, 
on the first night’s performance, he had been 
most obnoxious. 

Now of the opera itself, which is really a very 
attractive composition. It is true that it may 
be considered, as the Italians term it, a species 
of centoni, or rather a mosaic, of some of the 
author’s most favourite phrases re-manufac- 
tured: but it is equally true, that some of those 
beautiful motivos, supposed to be traceable to 
other operas of the same composer, were origin- 
ally written for this: to wit (as some of our 
contemporaries have observed), several palpable 
plagiarisms from Semiramide are detected ; but 
the critics, perhaps, were not aware that 
Matilde di Shabran was written some four 
years prior to Semiramide ; so that, if there be 
any borrowing (and there is some), it is in 
Matilde taken from Il Barbiere and Otello, its 
predecessors ; and in Semiramide the reverse, 
i.e. from Matilde. This opera, speaking of its 
representation, we pronounce to be the most 
successful performance of the season ; and we 
think no little merit is due to the company, but 
more especially to our present prima donna, 
when it is taken into consideration, that it is 
the ninth representation which has been given 
in the short interval of eight weeks,—a fact 
unexampled in operatic annals. 

Of the performers in general we are happy 
to speak in terms of praise. Donzelli looked 
and acted his part admirably, but the ré/e is 
evidently too high for his voice. Medlle. 
Specchi seldom affords the critic an opportunity 
to indulge in the language of eulogium ; though 
it is only justice to say, that in this opera she 
acquits herself in a manner which bespeaks 
something of promise. Her duet, “ No, Ma- 
tilde, non morrai,’? with Mdlle. Blasis, was 
given in a style which would have done credit 
to an artiste of greater pretensions. Of Blasis’s 
performance of the truly trying and difficult 
part of Matilde, we can only say that, in Italy, 
her singing in the quintettes commencing 
“* Questa € la dea,” &c. (in the first act), and 
““E palese il tradimento” (in the second), to- 
gether with her unrivalled execution of her last 
song, * Ami alfin e chi non ama,” would have 
brought down the house. But, as we remarked 
on a former occasion, merit will find its level. 
Last year, when the Sontag and Malibran 
mania was raging in a violent degree, we had 
the temerity, in opposition to the whole metro- 
politan press, to pronounce Mdlle. Blasis an 
actress of extraordinary versatility of talent ; 
and now we have the satisfaction to perceive 
that, with hardly an exception, the London 
journals are no longer blind to her merits, but, 
on the contrary, are loud in her praise. The 
same opera was repeated on Tuesday, yet, in 
spite of our opinion of it, with little effect ; and, 
as we cannot suppose ourselves wrong, we must 
fancy the audience were touched by the change 
of the weather into apathy. 


ORATORIOS. 

On Wednesday Mr. Hawes delighted a house 
so well and so respectably filled as to be almost 
worthy of the occasion, by the performance of 
the Messiah, not only excellently in its lead- 


to details which always renders an oratorio 
complete. Miss Paton in full voice—for, great 
as she was before, she is really improved this 
season both in force and sweetness — was most 
admirable in the recitatives and airs; but, what 
is still more commendable in a singer of her 
eminence, she entered with spirit into the 
choruses, and conduced to the magnificent 
style in which they were executed. ‘ But who 
may abide?”’ by Phillips, was beautifully given; 
and Millar (after Braham) was heard with 
credit to himself. Mr. Bennett (the other new 
vocalist) also sang in a pleasing manner ; and 
Miss Bruce (Miss Wyatt, we believe, and 
daughter to one of the distinguished architects 
of that name, whom a devotion to music has 
carried before the public) displayed taste and 
talents of very considerable promise. Between 
the acts, a M. de Flor played on a keyed in- 
strument resembling several which have of late 
years been produced as inventions. It owes its 
tones to metal bars, and is, generally, like the 
soft stops in the swell of an organ. The upper 
notes, however, are extremely fine, and remind 
us of the reed stops in the same instrument. 
The ‘ Floradino,” as it is called, was played 
rather too long; for there is a monotony about 
it which requires relief. A Master Cooper per- 
formed a concerto on the violin with great 
precision and skill; and a trumpet obligato, 
by Harper, was one of the most striking treats 
of the whole of this grand entertainment. 


ADELPHI: ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES. 
Last evening Mr. Adams delivered his con- 
cluding lecture on astronomy (a very interest- 
ing and instructive one) at Willis’s Rooms, 
to an attentive and respectable auditory ; and 
to-night the Adelphi concluding its spirited ele- 
phantine and prosperous season, we are well 
pleased to find that Mr. Adams is to resume 
his course at that convenient theatre. 





MRS. HENRY SIDDONS. 

WE observe, from the Edinburgh ‘journals, 
that this accomplished actress and admirable 
private character has taken her farewell of the 
stage, delivering on the occasion a fine address, 
written by Sir Walter Scott. We remember 
her well, in all the charms of youth, beauty, 
intelligence, and natural simplicity, when she 
first adorned the London boards: since then 
she has nobly upheld the honours of the Drama 
in the Scottish capital by perfomances in the 
foremost walks of the comic Muse, and in parts 
of tenderness and pathos, as well as of spirit 
and gaiety. She retires in the meridian of her 
powers and life—before her brilliant fame is 
dimmed by the slightest shadow. Need we 
say that the theatre was crowded, and the ap- 
plause enthusiastic ?—it would have been a 
disgrace to Scotland had it been otherwise. 
Mrs. H. Siddons was much agitated through- 
out the play (the Provoked Husband) ; and 
her Lady he towards its close shewed 
the feeling to be increased so much, that on 
being led forward by Mr. Murray to speak the 
address, she nearly fainted on the stage. Hav- 
ing rallied, the lines which we subjoin were 
most effectively delivered; and the exit was 
triumphant, the audience simultaneously rising 
and testifying their sentiments by shouts and 
the waving of handkerchiefs. 


«« The curtain drops—the mimic scene is _ - 
One word remains—the saddest and the last: 
A word which oft in careless mood we mf 
When parting friends have pass’d a social day ; 
As oft pronounced in agony of heart, 
When friends must sever, or when lovers part; 
Or, o’er the ying couch, in whispers spoken, 
When the frail thread of life is all but broken— 


When all that ear can list, ‘or can tell, 





ing features, but with that masterly attention 








Such is the spell the actress must divide 

From duties long her Se gene and her pride; 

So brief the syllables that must bid adieu 

To public life, to Scotland, and to you; 

To h , to doubts, to efforts, and to fears, 
And all the business of my scenic years. 

Yet, ere we part—and even now a tear 

Bedims my eye to think our parting near— 
Fain would I speak how deeply in my breast 
Will the remembrance of your kindness rest : 
Fain would I tell, but words are cold and weak— 
It is the heart, the heart alone can speak. 

The wanderer may rejoice to view once more 
The smiling aspect of her native shore; 

Yet oft in mingled dreams of joy and pain 

She'll think she sees this beauteous land again; 
And then, as now, will fond affection trace 

The kindness that endeared her dwelling-place. 
Now then it must be said—though from my heart 
The mournful accents scarcely will depart. 
Lingering, as if they feared to break some spell— 
It must be uttered—friends, kind friends, farewell ! 
One suit remains—you will not scorn to hear 
The last my lips shall falter on your ear— 
When I am far, my patrons, oh! be kind 

To the dear relative I leave behind; 

He is your own—and, like yourselves, may claim 
A Scottish origin—a Scottish name: 

His ripened talents—let the truth be told— 

A sister in a brother’s cause is bold— 

Shall cater for your eve of leisure still 

With equal ardour and improving skill ; 

And though too oft the poor performer’s lot 

Is but to bloom, to fade, and be forgot, 
Whene’er the mimic sceptre they resign, 
A gentler destiny I feel as mine; 

For as the brother moves before your eyes 

Some memory of the sister must arise; 
And in your hearts a kind remembrance dwell 
Of her, who once again sighs forth—Farewell !” 


VARIETIES. 


Banks ; United States.—By an official state- 
ment, it appears that at the beginning of the 
year 1829 there were in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, possessing a population of 1,200,000 
souls, no fewer than twenty-nine banks, with a 
nominal capital of 2,300,000/., and a circulation 
in paper of 1,392,000/, and in specie of 
390,000/. In the same state there was, during 
the four years 1825—1828, an average of 6,593 
children annually educated at the public charge, 
and at a yearly expense of 4,830/. The total 
sum expended by Pennsylvania on public edu- 
cation for the year 1828 was 6000/. 

Dr. Waugh.—We insert the following cha- 
racteristic letter, as a pleasing illustration of 
the review in our last Number, and of its ami- 
able, sensible, and pious writer :— 


Copy of a Letter from the Rev. Alexander Waugh to 
Alexander B——, on his going to Newfoundland. 


My dear Alex.—Set the Lord always be- 
fore you. Read a portion of God’s blessed 
word every morning and evening alone in your 
cabin. Watch over the movements of your 
own heart, and check the first risings of evil 
desires. In the company of the ungodly, let 
prudence and firmness, modesty and resolution, 
mark your demeanour. Live near to God in 
prayer, in holy meditation. By an accommo- 
dating disposition in all things lawful, turn 
every acquaintance into a friend. Approve 
yourself in all things to your superiors, by 
readiness to obey, and fidelity to your trust. 
I commend you to the care of Heaven, in 
hopes of seeing you in health on your return. 
I remain, my dear Alex., most affectionately 
ours, A. WauaH. 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—M. Jaume St. 
Hilaire presented a paper read by him in 
February last to the Society of Agriculture, on 
the soils more or less adapted to the sponta- 
neous production of vegetables. After a care- 
ful analysation of specimens taken from the 
Bois de Meudon, the Plain des Sablons, the 
Bois de Boulogne, &c., he had come to the 
conclusion, that all the soils were com 

of silex, magnesia, chalk, &c., in various pro- 
portions, in addition to a vegeto-animal matter, 











Are the last, mournful accents, Fare ye well! 


more or less abundant as the soils are more 
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or less adapted to the production of plants; 
Qdly, that plants growing on soils, the con- 
stituent parts and relative proportions of which 
are most favourable to their own particular 
nature, do not exhaust the ground ; and lastly, 
that a course of observations on the various 
species of plants which grow spontaneously, 
and perpetuate themselves on certain soils, 
with a chemical analysis of those soils, would 
be attended with great practical utility to the 
science of agriculture. 

Election.—General Count Philip de Segur 
was elected to the place in the Academy vacant 
by the death of the Duke de Levis, by thirty- 
one votes out of thirty-two; and M. Bussy to 
that of Professor to the School of Medicine. 

Medals.—At the sitting of the Geographical 
Society of Paris on the 5th ult., a letter was read 
from M. Caillié, presenting a copy of his Tra- 
vels in Central Africa, and expressing a hope 
that they would be viewed with favour by the 
Society. A gold medal of 500fr. value was 
subsequently voted to this gentleman; and 
another to the widow of the enterprising and 
unfortunate Major Laing, his precursor in 
that arduous field of discovery. Honourable 
mention was also made of the exertions. of 
Captain d’Urville. 

Percussion Cannon. —It seems unknown in 
England that percussion locks were introduced 
into the artillery of the Austrian marine two 
years ago, on board of the Guerriera frigate 
and Ussaro brig: and the success which has 
attended the experiment has determined the 
government of Austria to employ these locks 
generally throughout their marine artillery. 

American Protestant Missionary Society 
This Society in 1829 printed 172,000 copies of 
the Bible in the Chacta language, an equal 
number in that of the Senecas, and 175,000 in 
Cherokee. The Phenix, a Cherokee journal, 
edited by a native (and fully described in our 
last year’s Literary Gazettes) who has invented 





written characters for his language, announces | 99th 


that a Temperance Society has been formed at 
New Echota, the Cherokee capital. 
French Universal Statistic Society.At the 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XIV. April 3.] 
PUBLISHING. 


Messrs. Colburn and Bentley are about to publish, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Illustrations of the Exodus; consisting of Six Views from 
——- taken on the Spot, a a — through 
Arabia Petrea, in the Year 1828. W. H. Newnham, 
Esq., and engraved on stone by J. D. Harding. The 
scenes portrayed are those in which the principal events 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MA 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists is open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 

Admiggion 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





recorded in Exodus occurred. The Scriptural passag 
thus illustrated are to be given on a page of letter-press, 
facing each plate, together with remarks, notes, &c. ex- 
Ss of the present state of the country and its in- 

abitants.—Pro s for publishing the Wycliffite Ver- 
sions of the Old Testament are circulated, under the 
sanction of the Royal Society of Literature. The editors 
are the Rev. J. Forshall and Mr. Madden, both eminent 
scholars, and connected with the British Museum: so 
that we may expect a work of great interest both to En- 
& philology and the Protestant religion from their 

ands.—The Author of Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and of Continental Adventures, is said to be pre- 
paring a new work.—By Mr. Ferrari, one of the oldest 
musical professors in London, we are ame ye Memoirs 
of his Life, and Anecdotes of his Musical Contempo- 
raties. Mr. Ferrari was the intimate friend of Paiesiello 
and Haydn, the preceptor of the unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette, and of Madame Catalani. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. V. Kater and Lard- 
ner’s Mechanics, fcp. 6s. bds.—Travers’ Venereal Affec- 
tions, 8vo. 3s. bds.—Cooper on the Testis, royal 4to. India 
plain, 1. 11s. 6d. ; coloured, 3/. 3s. bds.—Bell on the Ner- 
vous System, 4to. 1/. 16s. bds.—Hoole’s Mission to India, 
Part II. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.—The Game of Life, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 18s. bds.—Beale on Deformities, 8vo. 12s. bds.—In- 
= Vindication of Christian Faith, 8vo. 10s. ‘6d. bds.— 

odos on the Battle of the Monastery, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.— 
Croly’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. post 8vo. ll. ls. bds.— 
Family Classical Library, Vol. 1V. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.— 
Grammar of the German age, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed.— 
Sidney Anecdotes, Part II. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed.—Spald- 
ing’s Scotland, 8vo. 12s. bds.—The Quarterly Part of the 
Foreign Literary Gazette, in wrapper, 10s, 10d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 


March. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 25 | From 33. to 65. | 30.24 to 30.28 
Friday ---- 26 — «4 — 69. 30.41 — 30.47 
Saturday -- 27 | —— 28 — 70.* | 30.50 — 30.42 
Sunday---- 28 — 9 — 67. | 30.40 — 30.30 
Monday -- 29| —— 28. — 67. | 30.13 — 30.06 
Tuesday -+ 30 — 62 — 5 29.99 — 29.96 


y : 
Wednesday 31 — 30. — 62. |,29.80 — 29.70 
Generally clear; rather foggy on the morning of the 


Prevailing winds, N.W. and S.W. 
Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude------ 51° 37/ 32” N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 
* The warmest day since the 13th of August, 1829. 





sitting, on the 25th ult., 156 new bers 
were enrolled, and a great number of works, 
charts, &c., were presented to the Society. A 
committee of twenty members was nominated 
to decide on the subjects of the prize essays, 
and the value of the prizes to be given by the 
Society, &c. &c. The Dukes of Orleans and 
Chartres sent letters of excuse, regretting their 
being unable to attend. 

Horses in France. — Great attention is still 
paid to the breed of horses in France, and well- 
bred animals fetch twenty to thirty per cent 
more than in London. 


use, however, are cheaper than in this country. | head 


On the last market-day in Paris, small draft 
horses for coaches, diligences, &c. averaged 
from 14/. to 181. each ; riding-horses 25/. to 
—e and ponies (being fashionable) 14/. 
Ibe 

Mathematics.—The Journal of Odessa, in a 
letter from Mr. Mayouroff, claims the dis- 
covery in mathematics, after the research of 
twenty-one years, of a very easy method of 
solving equations of all degrees, and of proving 
the method in every case. He has solved 
equations of the eleventh degree, and entertains 


no doubt that his method is applicable to all] 


possible degrees. In equations of the fifth and 
sixth degree, which could not be solved by any 
method, he has not only obtained the roots of 
whole quantities,—but even when these equa- 
tions are composed of fractional roots, he has 
found the real value in a few minutes. 


Horses for ordinary | 4 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Population : a have received the Prospectus 
of a Plan for affording Relief to the Pauper Labouring 
Classes, by means of Systematic Colonisation, under a 
** National Emigration Society,” peetes which a 
public meeting was held on the 13th ulto. We have also 
received an able letter yoy | the allotting small 
tions of land to the poor, and the use of spade hus- 
dry, as a remedy for the same evil. The former states 
the annual increase in Britain to be two per cent, or 
400,000 persons per annum; and —- the annual 
export of 100,000, being young couples, and consequently 
most productive, to Canada, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralasia; and so to continue, till all the waste land at the 
i of government shall have appropriated and 
cultivated. The estimated expense of removal is 10/. per 
; and the first operation projected is that of sen 
out the several thousand destitute children who starve in 
and infest the ge oy as apprentices to emigrants 
already established. The latter plan has been tried on a 
limited scale in various parts of the country, and always 
attended by local benefits. Even as near London as 
Richmond, where land is so valuable, it is now acted 
upon with advan ---We have only to mention the 
suggestion of another, and apparently a hard-hearted 
correspondent, who, either in jest or in earnest (we know 
not which from his style), earnestly recommends the abo- 
lition of cow-pox practice, and the re-introduction of small- 
pox, as a means of keeping the surplus population within 
due bounds! 


*,* The accumulation of new works upon our table, | _ 


and the continual influx of others, put it out of our 
power to insert so rapidly as we wish the reviews we have 
repared of several poetical volumes, and other produc- 
tions of genius. We intend, however, to take these up in 
our following Nos.; and also, by classing the publications 
on law, medicine, the drama, &c. &c. to give our readers 
a sufficient acquaintance with these arrears. 

We request notice to the very interesting account of 
Etruscan Vases in a preceding page: it is by far the most 
complete yet published in ae ae? , 

ERRATUM.-~In the Celestial Phenomena for April, 
No, 688, page 209, column 2, last line, dele’«« of a mile.” 
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OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The 
Exhibition for the Sale of the Works of living British 
Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is now open to the 
Public, from Nine till Six. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 


AINTED WINDOW. A Magnificent 
Painted Window, painted in Enamel, of the Tournament 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, painted by T. Wilmshurst, from 
an original Sketch by Mr. R. T. Bone, will be opened for Exhibi- 
tion on Monday, April 5th, at No. 15, Oxford Street. Size of the 
Window, 24 Feet by 18 Feet. Contains more than 100 Figures, 
including upwards of 40 Portraits, with the strictest Attention ta 
Costume. 





Admittance, |s.—Description, 6d. 
Open from Ten till Five. 


_ ° 

DINBURGH REVIEW. Advertise- 

ments, Notices, &c. to be inserted in the General Adver- 

— Sheet of No. 101 of the Edinburgh Review, which will be 

»ublished in April, are requested to be sent to Longman and Co. 

‘aternoster Row, by Saturday the 10th; and Prospectuses, Cata- 

logues, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, not later than 

the 17th of April. Advertisers will perceive the great advantage 

of sending their Advertisements and Hills early, as they are placed 
in the exact order they are received by the Publishers. 


J ITERARY PARTNERSHIP. A Gen- 


tleman fond of Literature, and having from 3001. to 500/. 
at his command, may obtain a Share of a respectable Periodical, 
realising at present a good profit, and capable of great improve- 
m 





ent. 
Apply, by letter only, (post-paid) addressed to M. R., 
Peele’s Coitee House, Fleet Street. 





MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, Esq. 
M.P hed, by L. Houghton, Printsell 


-P. Just publi \. Z . 
30, Poultry, Cheapside, a Portrait of this distinguished Gentleman, 
who so ably advocated the Protestant Cause in the late Debate on 
Catholic Emancipation. Engraved by Thomas Lupton, from the 
original Picture by William Robinson. Price, Prints, 15s.; 
Proofs, 25s. 





Also, nearly ready, 


The Law Student’s Common-place Book. 





Eaton Hall, Cheshire. 
Published by G. Clarke, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


price 6l, 6s. in boards, 
WENTY LARGE VIEWS of EATON 
HALL; with descriptive Letter-press, dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. Earl Grosvenor, from Drawings by 
J. Buckler, F.S.A., and J, C. Buckler. 





MUSIC. 

New Vocal Music. 
SET of LEGENDARY BALLADS, 

The Poetry by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Arranged, with Symphonies and Ac pani 
By HENRY R. BISHOP ; 

d t hed with Ill i Price 21s. 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Monthly Magazine for Families. 
On the Ist of April was published, price 1s. 6d. No. IV. o' 


f 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE. The 


object of the publication is effectually to supply a desi- 
deratum in periodical literature—the want of a Journal intended 
expressly for Families, that shall be more general in its character 
than Magazines that are exclusively religious, and more solid and 
beneficial than those that are merely literary. 
Contents of the Number for April :— 

Meteoric Phenomenon considered Miraculous—A Tale of the 
Woodlands, by J. F. Hollings—Studies at Calvary (Study III.), 
by the Rev. John Styles, D.D.—Sonnet to the Rev. Dr. Philip, by 
‘Thomas Pringle—** Rose-coloured Curtains,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall 
—A Conundrum—The Substi for Happi The Star—The 
Cygani; or, Gypsies in Hungary, by the Author of “ Stories of a 
Bride”—Carthage, by Miss Jewsbury—The Voice of the Trum- 
pet, by F. Muller—South African Sketches (No. II.), by Thomas 
Pringle— Modern Improvements in the Useful Arts—Notices of 
Useful Institutions — Public Abuses — Biographical Notices — 
Events of the Month—Reviews—New Music—Fine Arts—Exhi- 
bitions—Editor’s Note Book, &c. &c. 
London: Westley and Davis, Stationers’ Hall Court; and 

to be had of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


The Asiatic Journal, New Series, No. IV. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for April 
contains some very ing particul ing the 
Abolition of the Suttee Practice in India. Amongst the Original 
Communications are, an Analysis of Count Potocki’s Travels in 
and Caucasus—an I ination of Sir J. P. Grant's 
Argument in the Case of Moro Ragonath—On the Hieroglyphics 
of Horapollo—On Caste, &c. &c. The Asiatic department com- 
prehends an unusually large portion of very interesting Intelli- 
gence, including the latest Accounts of the Occurrences at Can 

ton, from a Correspondent on the spot. 

Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street, 
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Sist of March was publ: 


HE WESTMINSTER. "REVIEW. 
No. XXIV. ustee 6s. 

Contents: 1. M tters and Journals of Byron—II. An- 
cient Bohemian Ballads 111. Carlisle’s Gentlemen of his Ma- 
end 's Most Honourable Privy Chamber—IV. Crawfurd’s Em- 

y to the Court of Ava—V. Robert Montgomery’s Satan—VI. 
Law of Arrest—VII. Colman’s Random Records—VIII. Finan- 
Reform—IX. hoon Lawrie Todd—X. Taxes on L 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


On the Ist of Jani 6s. Part I. of 
rNHE BRITISH CELESTIAL ATLAS; 


ena a complete Guide to the attainment of a practical 

Knowledge of the Heaven ies, containing Twelve royal 
= » or entire Views of the Starry Heavens, as they 
ps naked ag ar ted for every Night in the Year; 

on yo aes are carefully wn, all the Stars visible in the 
ritish Empire, from the 1 first to the fourth eg Tag with 
the B of th defined. Also 








XI. Bentham’s for Justice—XI1. Publie Charities in 
France—XIII. Life of Pa Paul | Jones—XIV. Works of Dr. Channing 
—XV. teorme nage Smith and Stoker on Fever—XVII. Le 
it des Peuples. Postscript to the Article on the In- 
strument of Exchange, in No. I. Ditto ditto on the Newspaper 


No. XXV. will be published on the 30th of 
June next, and will contain Articleson the Distress ofthe Country 
Canada and the Colonial System—On the Ballot—On Plant- 
ing and Vegetable Physiology—On the Life and Character of 
Thomas Jetlerson— The Newspaper Press, &c. &c- 
New Works on Botany and Natural History, 
Pablished by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treutte!, Jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the ble Court of Directors 
of the East India Company 


LANTZ ASIATICE RARIORES; or, 
Descriptions and Figures of a Select Number of Unpub- 
lished East Indian Plants. 
By N. WALLICH, M. and Ph.D. 

Numbers I. aad II. in large folio, with Twenty-five beautifully 
coloured Plates, and Twenty-two and Twenty-one pages of de- 
scriptive Text each, handsomely printed, 2/. 108. each. 

The Work will be published in Twelve Numbers, to appear 
every Three Months. Only a limited number of Copies being 
printed, the Su se will be closed with the Fourth Number, 
which will gps “ener the First Volume; and the greater part 
being 7 ribed for, the price of the few remaining 
Copies will then be raised. 

Published under the authority of the Right Hon. the Secretary 
State for Colonial Affairs, 
y : - 

2. Flora Boreali-Americana ; or, the Botany 
of the Northern Parts of British America: compiled Yhap y 
from the Plants collected on the late Northern Land Expedition 
under pmens of Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N.; to which 
are — of the Hi 1 Seciety of London), 
those aa Douglas from North-west America, and of other 
a haoege™ By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. Regius 

fexsor y in the University of | oe é&ec. &e. Part 1. 
ny 4to. with Eighteen Plates aud a Map of the Country, com- 
prising the most recent Nuceoratien, repared by the Admiralty 
expressly for this Publication, and itfustrative of the Routes*of 
bee Franklin, Parry, Beechey, and others. Price 1/. 1s. 

ork will be comprised in Twelve Fasciculi, and won fe Keg 
sequen juent Parts will appear every Three Months until com 
ribers are Fillet to send in their Names for the oy 

3. Icones Filicum: Figures and Descriptions 
of Ferns, principally of such as have been a!together nesetioed 
. Botanists, or have not yet been correctly figured. Ry W. 

ree LL.D. &c. &c. &c. and R. K. Greville, LL.D, F.R. coe 

S. Edin. and L.S. mdon. Fasc. I. to I. handsomely 
printed in folio, price ll. 58. each, plain, or 2. 2s. each, coloured. 

Fasc. [X. will be published in a few days. 

The Work will be included in Twelve Fasciculi, each consist- 
ing age gy Plates, accompanied with as many leaves of de- 
scription, to appear Quarterly. The Descriptions are written 
ots in Latin, and a few Remarks added in English. The 

Plates are executed with the Greatest attention to accuracy, and 
in the best style of the Art, in the of the 
Fructification, from Leg made by the Authors. 

A List of Subscribers will be printed in the last Number. 
Dedicated, by y issi to the H ble Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, 

4. Illustrations of Indian Zoology ; consist- 
ing of coloured Plates of new or hitherto unfigured Indian Ani- 
mals, from the Collection eo Major-General Hardwicke. Setected 
by J. E. Gray, Esq. F.G.S. S.L. Part I. in folio, with Ten 
beautifully coloured are ue ls. 

The Work will be published in Twelve Parts, succeeding each 
other at the interval of Three Months. The price of the Parts 
will be raised to persons subscribing after the Fourth Part. 

5. cal Researches and Illustrations ; 
or, Heanee = H poe Nondescript or RE een | known Ani- 
mals, in a Seri oirs. Illust numerous Figures. 
By John V. Thom: Esq. F. Ls Ss boc m to the Forces. 
Part I1I- Memoir TV. On Cirripedes, or Barnacles: with Two 
Plates. Addenda—On Nebalia I. and II. 8vo. Price 3s. Gd. 


Books just published nA sonnet unten and Co. 


EDITATIONS : ond ‘PRAYERS previous 
to, and during the reception of the HOLY COMMU- 
NION. The 4th edition, in 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound in black. 
2A Companion to the Altar; shewing the 
am and n y of a Sacramental Preperation, in order to 
our worthy Berm the Holy Communion ; to which are added, 
pen ap — ed ons, with an introductory Essay on the 
origin, nature, and tendency of the Lord’s Supper, chiefly selected 
from the Writings o of Hugh ‘iar, D.D. In 32mo. with a beauti- 
ful Vignette title, 2s. bound in black, with gilt edges. 
Another Edition, printed in large letter, 
1s. 6d. bow 
3. The Natural History of the Bible; or, a 
Description of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and 
Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, 
menti the Sacred Scriptures. Collected from the best 
Authorities, and alphabetically arranged. By Thaddeus Mason 
Harris, D.D. In 12mo. a new edition, with Plates, 8s. 
4. Matins and Vespers; with Hymns and 
occasional Devotional Pieces. 9 John Bowring, F:L.S. 2d edi- 
-~ altered and enlarged. demy 18mo. 49. 6d.; royal 18mo. 


5. Select Portions of the New Version of 
Peshepes | frowns Gendey throughout the Year, and the princi- 
Fasts; for the Use of Parish Churches. The 
Lh G. H. Drummond ; the Music selected, 
adapted, and Edward Miller, Mus. Doc. In 12mo. 
2. sewed, or in 18mo. 2. 6d. bound, the 24th edition, with a 

















Three movable Re to elucidate the Motions of the Earth 
and the Celestial oe the whole being accompanied with an 


Explanatory 
no G, RUBIE, Hasti 
‘© be completed in Four Parts. 
London: Published by Baldwin and Ceadeck, Paternoster Row; 
G. Wooll, Hastings; and sold by all other Booksellers. 


New Editions of the Family sinew, 


new edition of 
oO. IV. 


of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. 








Nearly y ready, a new edition of 
2. Lives of the Painters. Vol. IT. 
In the press, a Third Edition of Life of. Library, 
3. Nos. I. and II. The Life of Buonaparte. 
John Merzag, Albemarle Street. 
Be Health and Long cell 
12mo. price 8s. 6d. board: 
N ACCOUNT of PERSONS remark. 
able for HEALTH and LONGEVITY; exhibiting 
their Habits, Practices, and Opinions, in reference to the best 
means of preserving Health, improving a bad or impaired Consti- 
— and prolonging Life. To which are added, Authentic 
Cases of Recovery from many severe and protracted Diseases, with 
the means successfully employed—a definite Plan for the Re- 
moval of that peculiar affection of the Throat to which Clergy- 
men and other Public anes’ are liable—and Maxims for the 
Gouty, Paralytic, and Asthm: 
By A PHYSICIAN. 

‘* A work replete with admi precepts.” —Humber Mercury, 
July 1829. 

“ It is drawn up with great knowledge of the subject; and we 
have seldom met with a production calculated to entail greater 
benefits on the community.”—Sun, July 1829. 

«* The motto of this book is Knowledge is Power; but its tend- 
ency is to shew, that know! is even something better than 
ee * health, and long life, and happiness.”—Court 
Journal, 

Cendant Published by Simpkin and Marshall; sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
8d edition, price 9s. boards, 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
Prolonging Life, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most en principles of health and long life, 
&c. Illustrated by Cases. 

“(It is altogether an admirable code of health.”—Atlas, Sep- 
tember, 1827. 

« The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable ; and we warmly recom- 
mend it. Itis weer hi ee —- and highly interesting.”— 
New Literary Gazette, Se 1837. 

« Men of all habits Bat derive information from it, caleu- 
oie to increase their comfort and extend their days.”—Edinburgh 

server. 











West India Question.—Price 
LETTER to the Most Honcursble the 
i ~~ of CHANDOS. 
a WEST INDIA PLA NTER. 
James Ridgway Piccadilly; E. Lioyd, Harley Street; 
of every Bookseller in the Empire. 





On the 3ist < seme a ea, price 6s. the 


HE BRITISH € CRITIC, UARTERLY 
piHBOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 


weed Dr. Arnold’s Sermons—Calamy’s Autobiography. 
Faber, Calendar of Prophecy—M‘Crie, in Spain <a 
the Sixteenth Century—Dr. Russell’s Life of Oliver Crommell-~ 
‘The Family Library, story of the Jews—Croke on Latin Rhym. 
ing—Bishop Walker’s Sermons—Rose, Christianity always 
gressive—Sermons: Bishop of Durham, Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. 
Ackland, and Mr. Wilson—Archdeacon Pott’s Charge—Slade, 
Prayers for the Sick—Hannam's Hospital Manual—Lord Mount. 
cashell and the Church of Ireland—University of London, Dale's 
Introductory Lecture—State of the Dioceses—Proceedings of the 
Universities. 

Printed for C., vs seo ,and F. Rivington, St. — 's Churchyard, 

Waterloo Place, Pall 


The Six First Volumes may ‘now be had 


complete, price 12s. each in — 


The Four Volumes “of the Quarterly Theo- 


logical Review, for wee years 1825 and 1826, price 2/. = in boards, 
or any Number at 6s 





In 8vo. a 12s. Vol. III. of the 
ISTOR of SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. TYTLER, Esq. F.R.S.E. F.S.A. &c. 
«* Like the tenour of the work in general, it reflects the highest 
honour on Mr. Tytler’s talents and industry.”—Sir Walter Scott, 


va The Scottish Songs, in 2 vols. royal 18mo. 
The Scottish Ballads, 1 vol. 6s. Collected 


and illustrated by Robert Chambers, Author of the 
Picture of Scotland, a new edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Eight fine Plates, 21 
. Brown's Philosophy of the Mind, 6th edit. 
vo. 21s. 
“« An inestimable book. 





Selection of Hymns for particular Occasions. 


Printed for William Tait, Hadinburgh;, oa oninee and Co. 
* Landon. 





ISCELLANEOUS SNOTICES relating 

to CHINA, and our Commercial Intercourse with 

that Country ; particularly in reference to the last renewal of the 
exclusive privileges of the East India Com mepeny im 1813; the 


Strictures on the subject in an article in the Edinburgh Review 

for 1818; and the Reports Committees of the two Houses of 

Parliament on e in 1 

By Sir GEORGE S THOMAS STAUNTON, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A new edition, in 2 vols. ee 16s, with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings, il of Chan — s of Manners, Cus- 
toms, ae. = pcinted — with Mrs. Markham’s His. 

tory of 

HISTORY of FRANCE, with Conversa. 
tions at the end a each Chapter. Wo the Use of Young 
By Mrs. MARKHA 
John Murray, Albemarle . 


A Third edition of Mrs. Markham’s History 


of England is in the press. 
History of Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories of France and England. 2 vols. 16s 


JOYAGE de la CORVETTE PASTRO- 
LABE, exécuté par ordre du Roi, pendant les Années 
1826, 1827, 1828, et 1829, sous le Commandement de M. J. Du- 
mee d’Urville, Capitaine de Vaisseau; publié par ordonnance de 
ajesté. Douze volumes, grand in-8vo, accompagnés d’ Atlas, 
contenant prés de 600 Planches ou Cartes, grand in-folio, gravées 
uu 1 hiées par les meill Artistes, a’ apres les Dessins de 
M. Sainson, Peintre de l’Expédi ingt Cinq Li. 
vraisons. Les trois premieres sont en vente, et les suivantes 
eget de quinze jours en quinze jours, sans interruption. 
prix de chaque Livraison, Texte et Planches sur papier Jésus 
satiné, est fixé pour Londres & 16s. Il a été tiré un petit Nombre 
@’Exemplaires sur papier sacte” avec les Planches sur papier de 
Chine, prix, pour Londres, 1 
On souscrit & Londres, au Magasin Général de Piéces de Théa- 
tre, chez Monsieur Delaporte, 37, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, 
ou se trouvent les Prospectus, le premier volume de Texte, et les 
trois premiéres Livraisons de ce grand et bel Ouvrage, qui vient 
dajouter d’'immenses richesses a VHistoire des Voyages, a la 
gie, a I’ F a Zoologie, et & la Botanique. 





Persons. 














pane 'S preached at the Temple Church. 
v. ANDREW IRVINE, B.D. 
Chota a the Tower, and late Assistant Preacher at 
the Temple. 
Jon Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Published monthly, | price 6d. 
HE LADY’S POCKET MAGAZINE, 
embellished with Plates, similar to the Illustrations of the 
« Annuals,” after Westall, Stothard, Thomson, Leslie, and others. 
The Numbers for this Year contain Crossing the Brook, Love 
sheltered, the Orphans, and ed ——— 's Widow ; in addition to 
colourec Costumes and Wood: 
Published by J. Robins, “Bride Court, Bridge Street. 
Also, published monthly, price 6d. 
The Gentleman’s Pocket meno with 
coloured C Scaliti by Re C thea 


‘Present ‘State of Greece. —In 3 ‘eats 8vo. at. 5s. 
RAVELS in the MOREA. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.RB.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Topography of Athens, with Plates, 
Bvo. 11. 108. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map, 
8vo. 18s. 


UGE SEMITARIZ; Metrical 


Sketches. 








By a PEDESTRIAN. 
James Nisbet, 21, Berners Street. 





Montgomery's Satan.—Second Edition. 
rice 10s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
S A Poem. 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
Of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
“ Whence comest thou? From going to and froin the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it.”—Job, chap. 1, ¥- 7- 
** Devils also believe, and tremble.”—St. James, chap. 2, v- 19. 
By the same Author, price 7s. 6d. the 11th edition of 
The Omnipresence of the Deity, and other 
Poems. 
Also, price 7s. 6d. the 3d = an of 
A Universal Prayer; Death, &c. 
London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, io, oad Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of 
a price 7s. 6d. in 1 thick vol. ; or in separate Parts, price 
4s. ea 





Royal 8vo. price 10s. 
By most gracious permission eealosted ‘to His Majesty, 
and illustrated by Martin, 
OUNT SINATI; a Poem. 
By WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple. 

** The honour of succeeding is of course in proportion to the 
daring, and we can any sean Mr. Phillips on his complete 
success. A beautiful engraving by Martin, in that gifted artist’s 
most peculiar style, representing Paseo delivering the law, with 
ae countenance beaming with glory, adorns the volume.”—The 

rd. 
London: Printed for S. Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 


Of whom — be had, 
In 1 thick vol. price 7. 6d. ; or in separate Parts, price 4s- each, 
Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and Li- 
brary of Reference. 
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In | vol. royal 18mo. price 5s. extra boards, 
E MIRROR of the GRACES; or, the 
English Lady’s Costume : Genera’ 
for combining apy mae ay eee Beonomy, with Fashion 
in Dress—Hints on Fema! 
Direetions for 








an 
the Preservation of Health and Beau uty. 
By a LADY of DISTINCT! TION, 
« If Beauty be woman's weapon, it must be feathered by the 
Graces, Pointed by the eye of Discretion, and shot by of 
Virtue. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co. London. 





HE published b; — Salisbury 
PuE HE ERALDRY of CRESTS. 
«It represents,’ he said, ‘the chesen crest of our 


family—a bear, as ye observe, and rampant; because a good he- 
rald will depict every animal in its noblest posture—as a horse 
saliant, a greyhound courant.’ —Waverley. 

Royal 18mo. price 10s. — or 13s. on paper for colouring. 


Clark's ecteten to Herald The 


llth edition, much enlarg ed and improved; with Panty eight 





™ In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on MORAL FREEDOM ; to 
which is attached, a Review of the Principles of 
Dr. Whitby and President Edwards od Free Will; and of Dr. 
Brown's — of a = A 
5 hw RYBBACE, A.M. 
Printed for ittaker, em my and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
London; and Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 





Climate in Consumption. 
2d edition, price 12s. much enlarged 


HE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE in 

CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 

ORGANS, &c.; with an Account of the Places resorted to by 

Invalids in England and the South of Europe; their Merits in 

Particular Diseases ; and Directions for Invalids while Travelling 
and Residing ‘Abroad. 

By JAMES CLARK, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
T. and G. Underwood, Fleet Street. 





In square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound. os gr edition, 
carefully revised and en 


HE NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of 


the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two 
Parts, French and English—Eng}tish and French ; ing all 
Words of General Use, and authorised b — best Writers. 


illustrative oft upwards of 1000 Examples, including 
the Arms of above 500 Families. Royal 18mo. price 2is. with the 
Plates correctly coloured; 9s. 6d. plain Plates; and 12s. 6d, on 
paper for learners to colour. 
-B. A few only are printed similar to the presentation co; 
with Plates enamelled in Gold and Silver, price 1. lls. Gi 


Washbourne’s Catalogue, No. V. is now 


ready for the rissa Trade. 


de 


The 2a edition, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


EMOIRS of JOHN FREDERIC 

OBERLIN, Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la 

Roche. Compiled from Authentic Sources, chiefl ~ French 
and German. With Portraits, Views of Waldbach, 

“ Weare much indebted to the writer for having ‘performed 
this service with so much diligence and success in lect; 
valuable materials, and so much ability and good ¢aste in her 
manner of presenting them to her readers, as to render the 
volume i attractive.”—Christian Observer, August 1829. 

 aaweath and Ball, 18, St. Paul's 's Church 





()?PTICS, on the "Principl le of Images, with. 
no out Material Light, Rays, a Refraction. In Eight 
Printed fo for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, ent Green, London ; 
and Everett, Mancheste: 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Mulamen and Callacles; or, the Reigning 


Principles of Astronomy Exploded. Price 2s. 





EXT-BOOK for” Y ‘OUNG LETTER- 
WRITERS ; adapted to a French or English Class. 
“ This is a clever little book, very well adapted for an introduc- 
tion to composition.”—Br on Gazette. 
Loder and Wright, Brighton; Baldwin and Co. London. 





12mo. 8s. boa: 
IALOGUES on NATURAL and 
REVE ALED RELIGION, with a Bee may | ry Inquiry, jiry, 


s ‘PP 





an A 

and ae 
e Rev. ROBERT MOREHEAD, D.D. F.R.S.E. 

Formerly of Balliol College, Oxford; one of the Ministers of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh ; and Domestic Chap- 
lain to their yal Highnesses the late Princess Charlotte and 

nce pold of Saxe-Coburg. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, v7 and 
Simpkin and Marshall, Lon 








Price O One Guinea, bound in sil 
HE YOUNG LADY’S "BOOK has 
received the unanimous approbation of the Public Press, 
and has proved the most decidedly popular of all the Literary 
Gifts usually presented to Young !adies. It possesses the hitherte 
unattempted novelty of concentrating, in one volume, all that is 





By THOMAS NUGEN L.D. 
To which are now added, many Sense Phrases, and all the 
—_ Words inserted in Montardier’s and Le Clerc’s last edition 
of the National French Dictionar: 


. OUIS AU, A.M. 


e: =eed as an exercise, a recreation, ora A pursuit, and 
forms a complet of all those which 

e the sex, puch constitute the perfection of the female charac- 
ter. The Work is particularly distinguished for the care which 
has been taken as to the correctness of its information ; and as no 
one mind could have been equal to the task of achieving such 
a variety of subjects, recourse has been had to the most distin- 

















By J 
London : Printed for C.,J.,G., and F. and Gone Egerton; | cuished ive quali- 
- Nunn; —— aye Orme, Brown, a een 5 Ly a ties it courts comparison with “the most elegant of the Annuals ; 
jarvey a) 3J. Car- g many@triking 1 and g upwards of 
mter and Son; Hatchard and Son; "Hurst, Chance, and Cos | 709 Engravi 


ey and Cradock ; Boosey and Sons; J. Booker; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; G. B. Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co. ; 
Cowie and Co.; J. Duncan; Dulau and Co,; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; J. Harris; J. Souter; Treuttel and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; Houlston and Son; Poole and Edwards; J. Colling- 
wood; Wilson and Sons, York; Adam Black; Stirling and Ken- 
ney, and J. Fairbairn, Edinburgh ; and J. and J. J, Deighton, 

Cambridge. 

Of whom may be had 


The same Work in 18mo. pearl. 19th 
edition, 5s. 6d. bound. 
e 43. 6d. boun 

HE NATIONAL READER; or, 
Selections of Exercises in Reading and S aking, in- 
tended to fill the same place in the Schools oi the United tates 
that is held in those of Great Britain by the comniaainneell Mur- 

ray, Scott, Enfield, sont ie Thompson, es — others. 

By PIERPONT: Boston, 
ited b - BARKER, of Thetford. 
For the use of Brith Schools; 3 rag an Appendix 
present 

To the learned Mr. Becker, of Thetford, are the public in- 
debted for this judicious reprint of one of the very best school- 
sin our language. It contains upwards of 200 well-arranged 
diversified articles, in prose and verse, from the pens of the 
most d writers, including a large number of American 
authors, almost wholly anknown to the English reader, but whose 
great merits entitle them to the attentive perusal and studious 
imitation of every young scholar in the kingdom.”—Ezaminer, 


Au 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





leby 








ishop Andrews on Prayer.—In 8vo. 98. 


IN ETEEN SERMONS concerning 
PRAYER; the first six shewing the Nature of Pra; a 
a8 @ preparative thereunto; the residue, a large and full 
Position of the —e Pra: 
By LANCELOT ANDREWS, 
Formerly Bishop of Winchester. 
A new edition, adapted for general — with 
a Memoir of the A uthor. 
Printed for + Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





ngs. 

The ** Young Lady's Book” claims to be regarded as a peren- 
nial—not an annual publication; as a work of permanent interest 
and utility—zot the ephemeral trifle of a season; and to be in all 
res _ worthy of a constant place in the boudoir of an English 


The Boy’s own Book. This fascinating 
little volume, which is acknowledged to be the most acceptable 
present for Young Folks ever devised, has already reached the 
5th edition. It is a combination of all that usually delights and 
interests youth; —— all their Sports and Amusements, in 
and out of doors, and at all seasons, and combines valuable in- 
struction with rational itech wag It comprises oy 500 closely 
printed pages, is embellished ccd upwards of ngravings, 
and is very elegantly printed. P. 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards; 
and 10s. 6d, handsomely bound, ergs gilt ed; 

Vizetelly, Branston, and Co., 135, 
Published by Longman and Co. the 4th edition Fj 
R. NOTT’S TREATISES 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATIOS, 
OPTICS, HEAT, &c.; forming pee nog of Physics, Bde 


leet Street. 


ing 4 a Busipide 
boards, the edition 

)URIPIDIS TRAG@DIE priores semaines. 
\ _ Ad tidem M ri et brevibus notis 

d jones petpontinne instructa. 

Bhidit RICA RDUS PORSON »A 
Grecarum a — Cantabrigienses olim Professor 
Recensuit suasque notulas — 
J. <COBUS SC tHOL EFIELD, A.M 
Collegi: 5S. — Socius et Grwcarum literarum 
Professor Regius. 

Cantabrigie : Veneunt apud J. et J. a Deighton ; et C.,J.,G., 
et F. Rivington; Longman et Soc.; G. Ginger; E. Williams; ; 
Baldwin et Cradock; Whittaker et Soc. 3 Black et Soc.; Simpkin 
et Marshall; Cowie et Soc.; et S. Walker, Londini. 

Of whom may be had, 
Eschyli Trageediw Septem. Cum F: entis 
et er ee Recensuit suasque Notulas adjecit J. Scholetield, 
A.M. 8vo. 10s, 











Burke's Peerage for 1830. 
Third edition, mage to the present period, inscribed, by per- 
mission, to His Most Gracious Majesty, in 1 large vol. with 
numerous Illustrations, 


> a] 
URKE’S DICTIONARY of the 
p PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

“« We notice this new edition of Burke’s Peerage with much 
satisfaction, on account of the great and real improvements which 
have been made in the work.”—Literary Gazette. 

«« This popular work justly deserves to be considered as a His- 
tory of the British Nobility. It is enriched by a variety of per- 
sonal anecdotes, never before published, relative to many illus- 
trious houses, in addition to numerous authentic details connected 
with their lineage, and conrmunicated to the author a the noble 
inheritors. of the titles. The volume, containi 
letterpress, is moreover illustrated with upwards S, Too ketene 
plates, is printed in double columns, with so remarkably clear 

nd 





Natural Philosophy from 
2 vais. 8vo. Vol. I. 2ls. Vol. Il. Parti 1.10 108, ‘6d. 
« Dr. Arnott’s work has done for physics as much as Locke's 
« Essay’ did for the science of mind.”—London University Maga- 
ine. 
a may venture to predict that it will not be surpassed.” — 


“ Dr. A. has not done less for physics than Blackstone did for 
law.”—Morning Herald. 

« Dr. A. has ane natural philosophy as attractive as Buffon 
made natural history.”—French Critic, 

“ _— work of the highest class among the productions of mind.” 


—Cow 
“ "i We regard the style and manner as quite admirable.” —Morn- 


resting as novel reading.” — Atheneum. 
«« Never did philosophic hand wield a pen more Mega to 
win men to be wise ood.” —Edinburgh Observer, &c. &c. &c. 
Next month, by the same Author, will be published, 

A Treatise on Education ; intended to be a 
general Guide to Students, and to correct an Error which at pre- 
sent, in almost every dep 





SY 





The Stué Study of Medicine.—In 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 15s. 
(400d S STUDY of MEDICINE. 

Third edition, containing all the Author’s final Cor- 
rections and impoovemente; together with much additional 


Modern Informa‘ 
“i SAMUEL COOPER, 

i Author of the Xe Dictionary of Practical Sur, 
M — present edition of the ‘ Study of Medicine’ is caited by 

tT. Samuel Cooper, than whom there is not to be found a man 
car qualified for the task. The additions to the text and notes 
y Mr. Cooper are numerous and valuable 5 and the entire work 
merits our most he Surgeon 
shots library contains ¢ Good’s Study of Medicine’ and ‘ Cooper's 
nmpical Dictionary,’ need look poe him for little more that 
r er scientific, useful, or practical, in any branch of his pro- 
eshos n.”—Lancet, No. 304. 
aan is no British work on the science and practice of me- 
pe sear w 9 can be compared to it in point of learning, extent 
po arch, or _ peofendity of copious, accurate, and important in- 

mation.”—London Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





a published by A bey i! 16, Princes Street, 
TREATISE on DEFORMITIES: 


exhibiting a concise V} 
of the principal i r n- _— niractions TS “Limbs, 
Joints, and Spies; with Plates F 


By LI TONEL J). J. BEALE, Sur Seager. 








of 
Rollin’s 2 Ancient ails new Stereotype Edition. 
Iné a 8vo. price 2. 14s. boards, with Maps and other 
gravings, a new edition, carefully corrected, of 
> 
HE “ANCIENT HISTORY of the 
Egyptians, oF pair agene Ass: gg Babylonians, Medes 
and Persians, Macedonians, and Grec 
By M. ROLLIN, 

Late Principal of the Universit of Paris, Professor of Elo- 
quence in the Royal College, and Member of the Royal Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles ettres. 

ranslated from the French 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; a Nunn; J. and A. 
Arch; J. and Ww. z. Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Gadell; J. 
Richardson ; J.M. Richardson; R. Scholey; J. Booth ; Baldwin 
and Cradock; J. Bohn; Hatchard and Son; J. Booker ; Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co.; W. Joy; 
J. Bigg; tong ceeeas and Co.; T. and W. Boone; Simpkin 
and Marsha! Sd Bai . Nisbet; J. Dowding; W. Mason ; E. 
Hodgson; T bons as sf “Templeman; W. J. and J. Maynard ; 
J. Capes; Smith, Elder, and Co.; J. Collingwood; Poole and 
Edwards ; Sustenance and Stretch ; and Houliston and Son: also 
for J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; Wilson and Sons, York; 
G. and J. Robinson, Liserpes!; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 

ofr whom may be had. 
A nest Edition, in 12 pocket vols. price 
2, Ss. 
eA ‘few Copies remain of the 8vo. edition, in 8 vols. 
large type, price 3/. 4s. boards. 





a type, as to comprise a quantity of matter equal to 
no less than 12 roe volumes !”—John 
Henry Colburn and Ri: Bentley, 8, New Burlington Stsest. 


n post 8vo. 108. 6d. boa! 


RHE PILGRIM of the HEBRIDES ; a 
Lay of the North Countrie. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Three Days at Killarney. Post 8vo. 7s. bds. 
«“ The entire volume will repay with interest an attentive peru- 
sa] from those who enjoy descriptive poetry, but more a? 
from those who are acquainted with the scenes described. 
Monthly Magazine, Suly 1, 1828. 





Published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
YNOPSIS of of FRENCH GRAMMAR; 

with reference to Merlet’s French Grammar. 

alle . F. MERLET, 
Teacher of the French Language at the University of London. 
yes neat cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A French Grammar, in Four P: each of 

which are sold aimee or the whole, in a large 12mo. volume, 
rice 108, 

. All the ine we find arranged with the utmost ~~ yond 
and perspicuity, illustrated by a number of plain practi 
tences, such as are wanted in the common intercourse of lifes i it 


is evidently the work of a man who, by practice, has made 
himself fully acquainted with ose ints in his language 
which — difficulties to the English learner.”—Monthly Review, 


June lL 





Hooke’s History + eng —New gee 
In 6 vols. 8vo. with Maps, price 3i. 3s. boards, a 
YHE ROMAN H ISTORY, fi feo “the 
Building of Rome te the Being of the Commonwealth. 


London: Printed for C., Ju» G., Sad P. hivington; T. Egerton ; 
J. Nunn; Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green Jeffery 
and Son; J. and Ww. T. ‘Clarke; T. Cadell .< J. Ri 

Carpenter and Son; R. Scholey; Baldwin and Cradock; ‘a 
Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; = Joy; R. Petestiey «2 Ha- 


milton, Adams, and Co.; Whi » Treacher, and 

Tegg; Simpkin and Marshall J. Boba; Parbury, Allen, a 

MP a go ie 7, Lega oulion ~ Apt a 
aynar ain; ,. ~ 3 

J. Parker, Oxford; J. son ‘Cambridge; Wilson 

and Sons, York; G. ane. Rebine "These: and Stirting 





and Kenney, Edinburgh. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ke. 





HE NEW MONTHLY and LONDON 
MAGAZINE for A et 1830 
Contents.—Remarks on . Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, and 

on the Causes of Lad dy Byron's 7 from his Lordship. By 
Kg sr Campbell, Es .—English Manners, or Satiric Sketches; 

e Ball Room—The First Month of the Session—The Lounger, 
No. 1—Mr. Dickson’s Narrative; Mexican Banditti—Specimen 
of German Genius, No. ew Shooting, or Goose Green— 
Student, No. 5—Correspondence of 
Ganganelli and Carlini The Parisian Journal—Ode to the New 
Sovereign of Greece—Cloudesley, by the Author of « Caleb Wil- 
liams”—Indecision; our First Day in Paris—A Grave Rehearsal 
Undertakers—Political Events—Critical Notices of New Publica. 
tions—The Drama—Fine Arts— Varieties, Domestic and Foreign 
—Biographical Memoirs of Persons lately Gosensed.- Provincial 
Occurrences, &c. &c. 
Henry Colburn ‘aud Richard Bentley, 8, New ene Street. 





New Works just published by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, 
, New Burlington Street. 


ALTER’ COLYTON. A Tale of the! 


Reign of James II. 
By the ‘Author of “ “‘Brambletye aeaeny” the “ New 
‘orest,” 
In 3 vols. pest i. 

2. Narrative of a Residence at Haiti, includ- 
ing an Account of the actual State of that Republic. By Charles 
Mackenzie, F.R.S. late His Majesty’s Consul-General at Haiti. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

3. Tales of the Colonies, by John Howison, 

of the Hon. East India Company’s —— Author of 
BE in Canada,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8 


4. The Rev. George Croly’s Poetical Works, | 


in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
. Private Memoirs of Napoleon, by M. de 
Bourrienne, Minister of State and Private Secretary to Napoleon. | 

6. Cloudesley. A Novel. By W. Godwin, | 
Esq. Author of Caleb Williams,” ‘St. Leon,” &c. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

7. Travels to Timbuctoo and other Parts of 
Central Africa, during the Years 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828. 
By M. Cailli¢é. Complete in 2 vols. with a Portrait of the Au- 
thor, and numerous other Plates, price 40s. 

In a few days, i 

8. Personal Narrative of an Officer in the 
English Army of Occupation in France. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 

9. The King’s Own. A Tale of the Sea. 
By the Author of the “ Naval Officer.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Third Volume of 

10. Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 
including many Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown, with 
Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the Eccle- 
siastical History of the Times in which he lived. 





HE FIRST BOOK “of the ILIAD; the 
Achilles: Spee mens of a New Version o! omer. 
By WILLIS AM SOTHEBY 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE LOST HEIR. ne Novel. 
«* A powerfully written story.” 
2. Tales of the Five Senses. 
“ The design is excellent; 
a history of his own frame.”—Dublin Literary Gazette. 


. The Game of Life; a Novel. 


«« I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.”—Shakspeare. 


The Romance of History, New Series, | 
Bacon’s Life of Francis, 2d edition, in| js); 

6. Creation; a Poem, in Six Books. By 
William Ball. 1 vol. 8vo. 


7. The Art of Dancing, by C. Blasis, 1 vol. 


8. The Family Cabinet Atlas. Constructed 
upon an original Plan. Part I. will be ready on the 10th of 
April, ag Eight Plates, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
coloured ‘tuses are now to be had, and a Plates 
seen, at all the principal Booksellers in the Kingdo: 

Published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish sia e. 


HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA. 
ZINE for os » price wai ae eS contains—I. Pro- 
of the British Parliament—lI. e Fiend of the Ferry 
—iIil. Byron and Thomas ana ‘Ancieat and Modern 
Systems of Slavery—V. Colonel Vernon, a Tale of the Civil Wars, 
by the Author of the “ Lollards”— Vi. Recollections 
Portfolio of a Lover of Literature—VII. The Club Room—VIII. 
Adventures in the Rifle Brigade—IX. Notes of the Month on 
Affairs in general—X. Reviews of New Books—XI. Works pub- 
lished and in pre org aren frien Arts—XIII. Obituary of 
eminent Persons—) Monthly Re- 
ports, &c. &c. 
Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 
and J. M. ‘Leckie, Dublin. 


3 vols. 


1 vol. 


4. 
3 vols. 
5. 


2 vols. 











Honourable Mrs, Hi 
A BELLE. ASSEMBLEE for April is 
enriched by the Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Hope, from the 
Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence; being the 65th of the Series 
of Portraits of the Female Nobility. 

The Fashions for April are exhibited in a very superior style, 
from an original Drawing by a distinguished Artist, and by En- 
gravings eee the latest Importations from the Continent. 

The tment is sustained by Writers who have 
pik celeb Anke the baby Mag pane = Ww, 

blished ttaker a augh and Innes 
nburgh ; and J. iM Taek Leckie, Dublin. ‘ 


| 





of Hector and Andromache and the Shield of | prersggr Notes, and Embellishments on Steel 


| 


\ aes 


the | the publishers 





Patronage of the King. 
ATIONAL “PORTRAIT GALLERY 
f ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT PERSONAGES 
of the NINETEENTH ¢ CENTURY. ae Memoirs, 
By W. JERDAN, Esq. F - &e. 
In calling the attention of the British Public to this undertak- 
ing, the Proprietors would chietly point out its acknowl! 
value as a work of art; its paramount interest as a gallery of Bri- 
tish portraits, comprising all,that is illustrious for rank, or emi- 
nent for talent, in our own day; its importance to history, as 
handing down to posterity authentic likenesses of the distinguished 
characters of a period the most brilliant and eventful in the annals 
of mo Fgpote 2 
ed on such a work, is to the Publishers a source of 
the highest pride and gratification, inasmuch as it affords to every 
admirer of national greatness, at a very trifling expense, the envi- 
able means of becoming acquainted with the personal appearance 
of those illustrious individuals, by whom his native land has been 
0 ai nally adorned during the nineteenth century. 
e have now to introduce to the reader a a of no less per- 
manent value than of immediate interest. may add, that the 
National Portrait Gallery will befound a very fit and useful append- 
age to pate splendid work of a similar nature.”—See Monthly 
Magazine, 1829. 
Mode of Publication. 
A Part is published on the Ist of each month, containing Three 
wih mostly selected from the finest original Paintings, in the 
m of the nobility, gentry, — public bodies, engraved in 
the ee style, and accompanied by their corresponding Me- 
moirs. Twelve Parts will form a Volume. 
Price, in imperial 8vo. 3s. per Part; or with et Impressions 
of the Plates on India paper, 5s. per 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. man gy Street ; + Gotn 
Co. Pall Mall East; pyre ae and Co. Strand; and S: 
and Marshall, Stationers’ — Court. 


hi and 
simpkin 


Waverley Seuslo—Jow Edition. 
OL. XI. of this Edition, containing the 
Conclusion of Old Mortality, and the Commencement of 
the Heart of Mid Lothian, with an introduction by the Author, 
and illustrated by J. Burnet and A. Fraser, is published this day. 
All the early volumes of this work are again reprinted, and 
may be had from the Commencement, or any Volume or Novel 
separately. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
Of whom, and of Moon, Boys, and Co. 6, Pall Mall, may 
e! 


be » 8e > 
The Illustrations to the first Eight Volumes 
of the present edition of the Novels. These are from the pencils 
of Stephanoff, E. Landseer, Newton, Leslie, Kidd, A. per, 
Chatea, &c. &c. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LXXXIV. was published, on Tuesday. 








‘alpy's Classical Library 
HE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY ; 
or, English Translations of the most valuable Greek and 
Latin Classics. With Biographical Sketches of — Author, 
the first 
Artists. Price only 4s. 6d. per volume, neatly on in cloth, 
and containing on the wr Vater i of asia 


Edi 
For Henry Colburn and Richard ard Bently, 8, ‘New Burlington 
on le 
Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted in 


former times, is to continue always a child. If no use be made of 
the labours of past ages, the world must remain always in the 


it is to oe the reader in the | infancy of knowledge: and the learned Dr. Parr says, “ If you 


desire your son, thou; 
your duty to place in 
Classical Authors.’ 

To those, therefore, who are desirous of btsining: a knowledge 
of the most esteemed Authors of Greece and agen but possess 
not the means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, 
= present undertaking must prove a valuable pence Pr for, 

ae are the objects to which general education is at pre- 
directed, that eager time cannot generally be allowed for 
mere the found o with the most 
popular Authors in the Greek and Latin La’ 3 and even in 
those instances in which the object has been attained—where the 
taste has been formed, and the habit of occasional recurrence to 
the Classics has been preserved—the facility of reference to a 
series of correct and elegant translations must afford pleasure and 
occasional assistance even to the scholar. 

The Selection is intended to contain those Authors whose works 
may with propriety be read by —_ of both sexes; and the whole 
will be presented in a cheap, e! te and uniform size. 

The excellence, as orators 


no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is 
is hands the best Translations of the best 








lace them foremost in 
ui l be followed by Thu- 
os . Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, ieee Log Virgi!, and Horace, 
will justly take precedence respon Sow 
Three Numbers are strand Powe oa com) 
nabasis of 


ing the orations 
of Demosthenes, Sallust 


3 and the 
1 d on the first day = 

Month, so as to be “Y views. 

The testimonials in favour of this important ae and 


its execution being far too 
1 Peer the plc for them tote leading 


leave to 
Journals and Periodicals of the day. 

Orders (which, to prevent mistakes shou! wuld be particularly spe- 
cified as ——s for Valpy’s —n. pips Library) are received 
by every Bookseller thro: lg Kingdom. Agents for Scot- 
land, Messrs. Bell and : go Ireland, Mr. John Cum- 
ming. 





aait, a 
i 











i and Portuga 


Braxi 
OTICES of BRAZIL 3 in 1828-9; with 
Original Maps and Views never before ublished, and 
many I!lustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. bound in cloth and lettered, 
Ml. 4s. 
By the Rev. R. WALSH, LL.D. M.R.I.A. &c. &c. 
Author of a “ Narrative ofa imino from Constantinople 


to 
Dr. Walsh accompanied thee late Extraordinary Embassy to 
Rio di Janeiro, as Chaplain, and visited several parts of the inte- 
rior of the country during his d in Brazil, parti ly the 
mining districts. 
London: Printed for Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 
Stationers’ Court. 





THE L LIFE of “LORD. BYRON, inclnding 
. SS with his Friends, and Journals of 
By THOMAS MOORE, E: 


The Second Volume of Mr. Moore’ "s Life of 
Lord Byron will be published early in April. { 
Lately published, 
Another new and chea; editica’ with a Portrait and Illustrations, 
re-engraved by Finden, 4 pocket vols, 18mo, only 18s. 
2. The Poetical Works of the Right Hon, 


Lord Byron. 


In the press, — for the first time to match with 
above, 18mo. 9s. 

3. A Fifth and Sixth Volume of Lord 
Byron's a aie English Bards, Heaven and Earth, 
Deformed Transfi e Island, &c. &c.; forming that Por. 
tion of the Works recently Lragernece ye y Mr. Murray, and ren- 
dering this the first and only complete Edition, without Don 

uan. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for ‘April, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: Personal Narrative of Captain Glasspoole, of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Marquess of Ely, relating the Captivity of 
that Officer amongst the Ladrones of the Chinese Sea, and de- 
scribing the haunts and habits of those Pirater—Sone, by John 
Bowring, Esq.—The iat y 
Mrs. Hemans—Two Months’ a, of the late Wart in 
Spain and Portugal, by a private Soldier, concluded—Letters 
from Gibraltar, No. I.; by the Author of the « Military Sketch- 
Book”—Biographical Sketch of the late Major Tuer, of the 
Royal Artillery—The Story of Ja Far, Son of the Sultan of Wa- 

\— Extracts from a Cruiser’s Log—A Commander’s Petition on 
the present Naval Uniform—Colioquies with Folard, No. II.— 
eee in 1825, from the unpublished Journal of a late Naval 
Offi er— Remarks on Military Punishments, by Sir Gilbert Biane 
gineM d France. C d Eator’s Persie 

ermany an orrespow lence: itor’s Portfolio— 
ay Naval Rasiotes--Oanein Martial, &c. 
he attention of the Public, and particularly that of the United 
oun is respectfally invited to this — Journal, which 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety, and of su: ‘ul 
interest, as must render it scarce! po» hee acceptable to readers in 
eral, than to the Members of Professions for whose use 
it is more peculiarly intended. oe by Officers in his Ma- 
jesty’s Service, who have ensured the effective co-operation of 
gentlemen of high professional and literary character, it will be 
uniformly animated by the same ardent spirit of patriotism and 
loyalty which achieved the triumphs of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New lington Street. 


HE COURT JOURNAL 

The Numbers that were out of print havirg been 
rinted, complete Sets of the First fester Part for 1630, 
may be obtained on early green he last Number of the 
uarter, for Saturday last, contains the Articles on English 
quipages and Noble Catibstaires, which have excited so much 
attention. This new Weekly Journal of Fashion, the compa 

nion not only of the Drawing-room and Boudoir, but of the 
fast-table and the Study, is regularly published every Saturday, 
on a Stamped Sheet ; and Subscribers may therefore receive and 
transmit it to their friends, postage free, throughout all parts of 

the Kingdom. 

Printed for the Proprietor, Mr. Colburn of New Burlington 
Street, and sold by W. Thomas, at the Office, No. 19, Catherine 
Street, Strand ; and by every Publisher and Newsvender through- 
out the Kingdom. 

















, 18mo. price 4s. 6d. 

NT; or, a Book to 

containing remarkable 
reservations, and such Incidents 

as are peculiarly fitted to arrest the > youthful Mind. 

arr This is an admirable selection.” —Literary Gazette, Jan. 1830. 

Published by Whittaker, "Treacher and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 

London; and Waugh and innes, Edinburgh. 


In neat fane EM 
HE EXCITE) 


induce Young — = rae 
Appearances in Nature, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Shortly will be ar in a -—— by permission, 


HE TRAVELLER'S. LAY; a Poem. 
Written daring a Tour oe * Continent. 
By THOMAS MAUDE, Esq. A.M. Oxon. 
Printing for Loneatic Rees, ne Brown, and Green. 





On chewy ae ty 100s wi by my Ope publined, illustrated with nu. 
erous Designs by Cruikshanks, en- 

graved by why and Willems, — in 1 vol. 58 a 
new edition, with lFEe at ions, of 

THE LIFE of NELSON. 

By a sett ae ’ pilD. Poet Laureate. 
‘orming No. XII. of the Family apes. 
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